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Introduction. 

The complication caused in the preceding year by the decision to exclude 
figures for certain Native States, which had been included in the general tables 
previous to 1914-15, still renders comparisons difficult in this year’s narrative 
The point is noted in appropriate passages. 

A minor modification has been introduced in the year under review, 
whereby the classification of makiabs, niulla schools, tols, ‘pathshalas and 
kyaung schools is made uniform. In some provinces (notably in the western 
divisions of Bengal) these institutions had largely figured under the head 
“ other schools.” In the present tables such of them as teach all or a reason- 
able part of the primary course are classed as primary schools. 

Other minor modifications are the inclusion of technical and industrial 
schools in Madras and of tea-garden schools as public institutions in Assam, 
and the exclusion from general table VI of the results of certain supple- 
mentary examinations in Bombay. 

. - In view of the vexed nature of the question of the percentage of the 
population, which should be regarded as of school-going age, the percentages 
of pupils are now shown, not against 15 per cent, of the population, but 
against the population as a whole. 

, In conformity with the policy at present purged of curtailing reports 
and statistics, the usual illustratip^s have been omitted, as well as notices of 
any branch of education whose development does not call for special remarks 
in a short narrative. To avoid expense, the report is this year issued in paper 
binding. There will be no annual narrative for 1916-17, its place being 
taken by the Quinquennial Eeview, in which it is hoped to publish some of 
the photographs collected for the present volume. 


H. SHARP, 

■ Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India. 


Delhi, 

1917. 
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/. — Main features of the year. 

This section deals, as usual, with matters of general interest. 

Tho difficulties arising out of the war, to which allusion was made in last The mr. 
year’s narrative, continue to 1)C experienced. The Indian Educational Service 
and tho staffs of private colleges have been further depleted for military duty. 
Recruitment from England has practically ceased. Arrangements have had 
to be made for schools managed by enemy missions, whose agents have been 
repatriated. In Madras, the management of some such schools was trans- 
ferred to Government or to local boards. The Missionary Educational 
Council of South India agreed to undertake the management of others without 
further aid than tliat permissible under the rules governing recurring grants. 
Recognition and aid have been continued for the present on tliesc conditions. 

It is understood that similar arrangeraents are being made in other provinces. 

The Government of Bombay furnished financial aid to Roman Catholic 
scliools which had suffered through loss of German or Austrian menabers of 
their staff. Financial stringency has dictated curtailment of expenditure in 
some {though not the most important) directions. The general expansion of 
education, though far from checked, has been retarded. 

In addition to members of tlic teaching and inspecting staff, pupils and 
cx-pupils of institutions have contributed their quota, in one form or another, 
to the war. Many past students of European schools, writes the Director 
in Bombay, are serving in various capacities, and each school is keeping its 
I’olVof honour. The* same is the case in the Punjab; the Lam’ence Military 
Asylum at Sanawar has provided a long list of recruits as well as a signalling 
deUachment; no less than ten students out of the small training class at the 
same place are on service together with the master in cliarge; over twenW old 
boys of the Bishop' Cotton School at Simla have obtained commissions. Otlier 
schools have not been backward; in some districts of the Rawalpindi division 
8G8 teachers rind-students are knowm to have enlisted, in addition to 1,682 
•cx-pupils of primary schools. Teachers and boys have liberally subscribed 
'tf>.\yar funds; e.g., the Government high school at Amritsar contributed 
R50‘0 towards the Punjab mroplane fund. The Bihar School of Engineer- 
ing and other institutions have assisted in the manufacture of munitions. ^ 

‘Efforts continue to keep tlie school population informed of the progress 
•of the war. Tho Al Ilaqiqat is to be found in the reading room of many 
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institutions. Lecturos woro delivered in some provinces. Copies ^of the 
Bryce Commission’s report were distributed in Burma. Similar action for 
distributing neivs is reported from other provinces. Perhaps the most notice- 
able development is that which has taken place at the Lahore Government 
College, where a college war news association has been formed, the members 
of which have written pamphlets and undertaken to disseminate information. ■* 
The total expenditure during the last three years, and the portions of it 
borne by public funds {i.e., provincial, local and municipal) and by private 
funds fees, subscriptions, endowments, etc.), are as follows : — 
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Thus in two years, during the last twenty months of which the Empire 
has been at war, expenditure has increased by over 1 crore of rupees, to 
which must be added a sum of about 30 lakhs expended in Native States, last 
shown in 1913-14 and since omitted. Hence the total increase has been 
Rl, 36, 00,000 (£907,000) and the total expenditure in British India now just 
exceeds 11 crores which equals £7,338,000 sterling. Madras, the Punjab and 
the Central Provinces show the largest increases during the year, amounting 
respectively to nearly 13, 5 and 4 lakhs. The United Provinces, Burma and 
Bihar and Orissa show considerable decreases. 


Expenditure from public funds, though greater by 71^ lakhs than in the 
pre-war year, was less by 11^ lakhs than in 1914-15. This diminution has 
taken place in expenditure from provincial revenues upon buildings, furniture 
and apparatus, which was less by nearly 50 lakhs than in the previous year. 
The expenditure upon buildings of large sums out of the non-recurring im- 
perial grants had swollen the education budgets during the past few years. 
Owing to the war. Local Governments have been unable to draw to any large 
extent upon the balances which they stiU retain. Nevertheless, reports indi- 
cate that building activity has by no means ceased. On the oftier hand, 
expenditure from provincial funds upon the establishments and maintenance 
of collies and secondary, primary and speoial schools, as well as upon 
umversities, scholarships, etc., has increased under eveiy-head. But no new 
imperial grants were allotted during the year. 

The other source of public expenditure— local and municipal funds— has 
contributed an additional 16^ lakhs of expenditure during .the current year..- ^ 
It IS necessary here to allude to the remarks of the Governmeni of the Punjab ” 
won vmder-expenditure by boards, and municipalities in 1914-15. The 
n ™ explains that the local bodies, relieved by enhanced grants from 

of recuping expenditure, temporarily diverted the portibn 

have ^ capital expenditure, but since then 

it was found that beyond its former level. .In Assam'. 

e additional grants made had been of much help to several , ’ ' 
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of the boards, but the result had in some cases been a decline from the standard 
previously set up. 

A change was made in the system of distributing grants to local bodies 
in the Punjab for the extension of vernacular education. The variable 
grants previously assessed from year to year were fixed grants and it was 
decided that new grants should be distributed to boards most in need of 
assistance at a rate of R200 and S150 for each boys’ and girls’ school, 
respectively, which diould be opened, subject to the condition that the amount 
allotted should not be exceeded. The Director remarks that this system, while 
it possesses certain .advantages, leaves the local bodies in ignorance as to the 
assistance they may expect and hence unable to frame programmes of exten- 
sion in advance, does not permit them to raise salaries and add teachers to 
understaffed schools and does not afford any guarantee to proportionate 
expenditure on the part of the board. ‘ *. ' 

Fees show an increase of 'about 18 lakhs and private subscriptions have 
steadily increased. 

The expenditure from Imperial grants is shown mainly under that from Imperial 
provincial revenues, or, where funds nave been permanently allocated to local grants. 
bodies, under the heads local and municipal. But it is necessary to treat of 
these grants separately. In previous narratives it was impossible to do this 
with accuracy, since the figures in the general tables "did not distinguish 
between expenditure from this source and expenditure from other, sources. 

All that could be done was to show the total increase over the expenditure of 
1910-11; and, as stated last year, the table then appended did not give an 
accurate description of the position regarding these grants, since it was 
known that expenditure had been increased from other sources. It has there- 
fore appeared better to rely entirely upon figures of approximate expendi- 
ture from the imperial grants which are compiled from information supplied 
by Local Governments and other spending authorities. Hence it is no longer 
necessary to publish the table which figured as an appendix to the previous 
narratives. Instead, the figures referred to above are now published as an 
appendix to the present volume. 

^ With a view to the understanding of this appendix, it should be ex- 
plained tliat the allotted grants to which it refers are the following : — 
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Hence a total of 493-38 lakhs non-recurring and 423 lakhs recurring has 
been made in the past six years. (The annual recurring allotment now 
amounts to 124 lakhs.) The total allotment up to date has been 916-38 lakhs. 

Out of the last-mentioned total, 916-04 lakhs have been placed in provin- 
cial balances or made available for expenditure, and 0-34 lakh has been .sur- 
rendered. Out of the sum of 916-04 lakhs, 685-19 lakhs have been spent and 
230-85 lakhs are as yet unspent, 229-43 lakhs standing in balances of major 
provinces and the remaining sum of 1-42 remaining unspent by minor ad- 
ministrations or other spending authorities, but'available for re-allotment by 
special sanction. 


The figures given in brief in the preceding paragraph are elaborated in 
the appendix. In order to avoid misunderstanding it may be observed that 
. the TMurring balance shown in the penultimate column of the appendix 
■ is available only for capital expenditure. 

Last year an attempt was made to show the distribution of imperial 
grants on different kinds of education. It was stated that the figures could 
not lay claim to accuracy. Accurate and detailed figures, however, are to be 
found in some of the provincial reports. The Director in Bombay has made 
a particularly careful and valuable calculation; and an admirable series of 
statements is appended to the report from the Central Provinces. * 


Several of the Directors describe the great improvements which imperial 
grants have rendered possible. Thus the Bengal report states that good work 
IS now being done in board lower primary schools and that the teachers are 
reasonably prosperous and contented. There is especially a real advance in 
the work attempted in some of the guru training schools. The Punjab report 
reviews the period from 1904-05 (the earliest date at which large imperial 
grants were made) and points out that in every stage of education in that 
province, the volume of education has doubled or more than doubled during 
the period. Nor has the advance been merely numerical; salaries have been 
enhanced, additional teachers appointed and new facilities given for the 
training of teachers. At the same time the Directors in these two provinces 
deplme the cessation of new funds and the lack of a financial programme. 
Mr. Hornell says that without money there can be no advance and that with 
the tunas at ite disposal the department cannot even proceed effectively with 
the 'Vh.nous schemes which were worked out in connection with the recent 
pants. Mr. Godley states that the question of financing primary education' 
as never received the attention which its importance deserves. “Much 
has been said about schemes and programmes; too little about the exact 
m^ns ot carrying them into effect. Systematic extension of primary educa- 
lon IS impracticable without an assurance of a 'continuously expanding 
P ovision Of funds from one quarter or another. . Experience -has jshowi that. 
hjK Punmb'are unequal to the task, and no definite liability .. 

tion con 1 ? assumed m the case of provincial revenues.- -The impori- 
as on-ners “ England from towns-people as .well 

result is thii land has not even been suggested. . -The 

Rular doles 'frornt?io??ft’“® been virtually dependent on- occasional and irre- 
^timt These doles accomplish mk at ’ 

able to economical spendiS Btf Sf?^ • 

spenamg. But the progress is by fits, and starts; whereas 
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it is steady development on lines planned beforehand with a view to the funds 
available wliich is likely to acliieve the most solid and permanent results. 

So long as there is no sort of pledge that a. regular supply of money will be 
, forthcoming for bringing new schools into existence, .the drawing up of 
imagina^ programmes of extension based on imaginary finance is an occupa- 
tion wliich lacks practicality,” 

There arc now 189,248 educational institutions in British India, This Stafisdcal 
represents an increase of 4,192 institutions in the year under review. Special progress. 
institutions, classified as ‘other schools,’ and private institutions have 
decreased by 2, .553. Public institutions, other than special, have increased by 
G,673. The increase among primary schools is no less tlian 6,377 — ^a satis- 
factory feature, but, together with the decrease in ‘ other schools,’ partly to 
be accounted for by the transfer from the latter to the former head of a 
certain number of mahals and pathshalas. 

Pupils have increased by 169,077 and now number 7,617,496. Com- 
parison with the remoter past is complicated by the fact tliat in 1914-15 the 
decision to exclude figures for Native Slates -wrought a decrease of about 4,000 
institutions, a third of a million pupils and some 30 lakhs of expenditure. 

But the follonnng comparisons are possible and significant-. First, the three 
years 1911—1914 represent the period during which large grants were being 
allotted for education. The average increase of pupils during each of these 
years w'as 390,855, In the 3 'ea r 1 914-15 imperial grants were still being made 
available. But in the same year the war broke out and the basis of collecting 
statistics was changed. Owing mainly to the last cause, the numbers 
apparently dropped from 7,518,147 to 7,448,419; but, had the figures for 
Native States not been discontinued, this decrease would have been converted 
into an increase of some 260,000 pupils. The year 1915-10 was one of great 
financial stringency and the increase, though still continued, fell to 169,077. 

It is remarkable that the increa.se among girl-pupils (though in itself small) 
is proportionately far higher than that among boy-pupils. Last year, 5-1 per 
cent, of the male pojnilation, -94 of the female and 3-06 of the whole popula- 
tion were under instruction. This year the answering figures are 5-2, 1’O and 
3-1. 

The increase has been largest in Madras, but is shared b)* all provinces 
save Bihar and Orissa, and Coorg. Analj'sed according to grade of institu- 
tion, the totals and the increases and decreases are ns fdlows 
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Oenerdl 


year’s imk. 


The increase under primary pupils is satisfactory, though, like the in- 
crease of schools, it is partly accounted for by a transfer from ‘ other schools.* 
As might be expected in view of the circumstances, the feature of the 
year’s work was 'consolidation rather than rapid advance. Educational codes 
were issued for the new province of Bihar and Orissa and for the North-West 
Frontier Province, which had hitherto used the Punjab code. The Govern- 
ment of India issued a circular regarding the Decentralisation Commission’s 
report in its bearing on education, especially the functions of local bodies. 
Financial stringency has not checked the working out of schemes for the 
future, pen if these cannot be brought into early effect. The main activities 
are indicated in the gperal remarks which immediately follow and in the 
sections devoted to specific forms of education. 

Pay of teachers. The reports do not, as they did in the past two years, indicate measures 

taken for raising the pay of teachers. By the aid of imperial grants, sub- 
stantial progress has recently been made in this much needed i*eform. In 
Bombay a slight retrogression is observed, the average pay of untrained and 
unqualified assistant teachers having slightly fallen — possibly owinst to the 
employment of pupil-teachers. r j s, 

In some quarters dissatisfaction has been expressed at the number of 
allures in examinations. Various reasons have been assigned for this. It 
may np be without bearing on the point to observe that the average cost of 
ordinary arts college is B150 and in a secondary school less 

complaint that the 

• univet'sity mminations are apt to vary to a large degree. Some 
years variation has not been excessive in recent 

®®®’^/^o™‘^i®/olIowing percentages of success in the university 
waminations most nnitimriTiTw tni.-ar, _ 
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recognised by Calcutta and get a first division. Wlietliei* or no these criti- 
cisms are justjfied, the University of Calcutta have formed a committee for 
the consideration of questions touching their matriculation. 

The numbers who take the school-leaving certificate continue slowly to 
grow. During the year there were 10,065 candidates, of whom 7,15d (71 
per cent.) were successful. The Director in Madras reports as follows : — 

During the year 5,37G secondary school-leaving certificates were completed, while 
3,195 candidates wore taking n supplementary course in order to improve their certificates 
against 6,539 and 3,339, respectively, in the previous year. 

Towards the close of tho year, the strength of the Board was temporarily mised 
to 12 by tho addition of four members nominated by tho university, its number has 
since been fixed at 10 including tbo university members. An importiiul ebnuge was 
introduced by tbo action of tbc university, in publishing a list of secondary school- 
leaving cortificute holders eligible for admission to university courses of study. It was 
felt necessary to control the admissions instead of leaving them entirely to the principals 
of colleges. 

In the United Provinces, i,135 candidates appeared, of whom 47 per cent, 
passed, as against 29 per cent, of male candidate for matriculation. One of 
the inspectors writes : — 

Tho improvement effected in tho method of teaching as also of examining by tho 
introdootion of tho school-leaving coriificoie examinatioii, is at last beginning h find 
weight both with tho boys and their porents, with tho result that if is growing in 
popularity every day. A number of scliools which used to teach both for the matri- 
culation and tho school-leaving certificate examination, have lately dropped the 
matriculation classes aud in some cases simply because they could not find boys to join 
tho latter. An interesting case in point is that of the Harish Chandra High School 
at Henarcs. Tho school committee, for reasons best known to themselves, decided in 
April, 1915, to maintain the m.’itrioulation classes despite my recommendation to the 
coniraiy, but when tho school met in July lost, by an irony of fate, there wore scarcely 
any hoys to join tho matriculation class so that tho school Lad, by sheer force of 
neccssily, to adopt my suggestion of abolishing the matriculation classes and teaching 
only tho school-leaving certificate course. 

Of the scheme recently introduced in the North-West Frontier Province 
the Director says ; — » 

It is possible after one year of tho working of the school final system to make some 
Gstiinato of tho effect that it is likely to have on school work. A considerable number 
of students, aviiilcd . themselves of tho opportunity offered of taking oonunorcial aud 
•'-clerical subjects in preference to the ordinary course lending to tho university; in fact 
at., the QoVemment high school, 'Peshawar, whore a good commercial master joined 
at tho beginning of tho school year, tho number taking commercial subjects exceeded 
those taking the ordinary course. In tiiis tho first year, however, it is too early to 
expect iliosc students who do not_ propose to proceed to college to realise the advantage 
offered them under tfio now "system of selecting such groups of subjects as may bo 
congenial to them or specifically useful in their after career. 

. ...The same Director contends that the system has brought about great 
; jpiprovement in' the written work, that oral work has been emphasised, aud 
. ifiat.the terminal marks in the record have been judiciously awarded by head 
. niaslgrsV , ' ; • 

- ' na ' 
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Thus the progress made in introducing a more wholesome form of 
secondary final test, though slow, has been steady. The school-leaving certi- 
ficate has also been firmly established in Burma and a scheme has been framed 
for Ajmer-Merwara. In Bombay the examination exists but does not qualify 
for admission to university courses. Here and in the Punjab the whole 
subject was under consideration during the year and evoked a good deal of 
criticism indicative of a conservative adherence to the external examination 
and suspicion of a system which has proved beneficial elsewhere. 

Most of the 20 teachers who wmre undergoing instruction in manual work 
m Bombay qualified in the subject. But lack of funds has restricted the 
starting of wood-work to three centres. The Director states that the train- 
ing of the other teachers has been thrown away. The scheme, mentioned last 
year, of introducing manual training into selected high schools of Bmqak 
has been brought into effect. It is regarded as experimental and applies at 
present only to 24 schools. The boys are stated to have taken to the wmrk 
•with keenness. In the Punjab, a manual training centre has been started for 
certain high schools in Lahore, where the pupils assemble by batches of 20 in 
rotation for two hours of instruction a week. This scheme has the advantage 
of economy, has been successfully adopted in other countries and appears to 
promise well. In Bihar and Orissa, classes were opened at Patna, Cuttack, 
Banchi and Bhagalpur. The course is optional but has been finely chosen. 
Similar classes made a promising start at Sylhet and Dibrugarh in Assam. 
In several other provinces, notably the United Provinces and Burma, classes 
had already been established. 


The Director in Bombay complains of the want of special training in 
drawing masters; and the inspector of drawing has little time for inspect- 
ing and reporting on the? work in schools. The inspector in the Punjab 
has produced a drawing book, and teachers of the subject in that pro- 
vmce have to undergo a long and searching course of preparation. The 
effect is excellent and drawing in the Punjab schools is attaining a high 
ndard. Lood work is done in Burma in connection with the subjects of 
Study— map drawing and book-illustrations; and a useful series of 
designs hM been issued to schools with satisfactory results. But in 

much is gained in interest and 
ordinary cIms w°^k ^ ^ ^ correlation of simple means of expression wi'ch 
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L'oniinitlcc with a wholetime inspector has been starlcd at Paina and houses 
have been hired for students under a regular system. 

lioinbaji and tlie Pvnjab have made systematic arrangements for School hjgteM. 

medical inspection of pupils. In liombiuj live appointments of doctors have 
been sanctioned for this work in certain classes of scliools; in the Punjab six 
assistant surgeons carry out the inspection at secondary schools in the larger 
centres. In Assam also arrangements were made ior publicly managed 
Anglo-A’ernacular schools. Madras, Bengal and the Punjab have arranged 
through the Y. M. C. A. for directors of physical instruction. In some pro- 
vinces rules have been framed regarding the passing of school plans by saiii- 
tiiry authorities; in others type-plans have been laid down. Courses in 
hygiene, long established in some provinces, are now being instituted or con- 
sidered elsewhere. Classes are now vei^' generally lield at convenient centres 
under the St. John Ambulance Association. Classes in domestic hygiene also 
exist, but to a less extent. In some cases correspondence with Local Govern- 
ments regarding these subjects is not yet complete. But good impetus has 
been given in the direction of greater care of pupils. 

No new developments are reported in religious and moral instruction, itelmous and 
save the change from English to vernacular as the medium in Bombay. The instruct 
change is said to have been beneficial, as boys can now follow with ease and^,’o„. 
reproduce stories of their own. The desirability of introducing a conscience 
clause has been discussed in some quarters. ‘ 

This place appears suitable for some mention of indigenous mtitulions Maitab<,toh, 
which impart instniction in^ the 'works or tenets of Hinduism, Islam and dc. 

Buddhism. The reclassification of maktahs, mvlla schools, iols, etc., alluded 
to in the j)rcface, had two objects. It was intended to show as primary 
schools those which may fairly be regarded as such, and secondly to furnish 
information about classes of institutions at present scattered and concealed 
under various headings. The figures given below show the institutions, the 
pupils and tlie expenditure under the three headings in which they arc in- 
cluded in the general table.s. The heading ‘ primary schools ’ includes insti- 
tutions whicli are recognised and teach all or a reasonable part of the primary 
course. The heading ‘ other schools ’ includes sucli as are recognised but do 
not teach any part of the ])rimary course. The lieading ‘ private institutions ’ 
includes sue)) as fulfil neither condition. The figures for Madras, the United 
Provinces and Burma have not been supplied. Those for tlic remaining pro- 
vinces arc as follows 
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tni'tiluliuh!! 


7,025 

;{,5Gn , 

6,288 

17,770 

Puiuh . . , . • . 


268,360 

81,2fn 

122,007 

101,736 

r.XjcndtlurD 

• 

ft8,73,2ir) 

i>, 8 4,318 

85,218 

14,02,811 


In llic case of expenditure on private institutions tlic figures cannot be 
regarded as complete, as information is not available in all cases. 

The rcjwrts on di.<!ciplinc in mo.'Jt provinces arc generally satisfactory, 
lint there are some grace exceptions, notably in {knml where strikes look 
place .among the .•Jiudfnis of four institutions — the Prc-sidcncy ainl Kngirieor- 
Jiig (.‘<ibpur) (’ollcges, and two privately managed colleges. As rcgfirds the 
first of thete institulions. the Direc'ior TOiinncnts on the complete tailnrc of 
ih«‘ firnt ntteinpl to giM* the students of the premier college in Jlcrigal .some 
i'-.al ri'tjrttisihility in ihc man.-igcmoni of the atTairs of their own college. The 
?'V evtahlished hy the late princiiial nndelcct- 

f Y ttm , pofr.ed. it i‘ rc{Kjrlrd, to l»e an ohstaele to authority in time 

^'hpar th** Director remarks that, occurring as 
‘^"'.’■tndents .are nipposefl tola' living nmlAr 
• > S '-•> •• jvrcHu*..*., Jt j, nuticaliM* of the extent to which the 
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bounds of law and order have been relaxed in Bengal. The arrest and intern- 
ment of certain students in Calcutta were also found necessary and the head 
raster of a Government high school was murdered— the second occurrence of 
this kind which has taken place in that Presidency. A serious strike also 
broke out at the Government high school at Rangoon, due, it is reported, to an 
epidemic of megalomania and an almost entire absence of any realisation of 
responsibility on the part of the more senior pupils. One of the inspectors in 
the XJnhed Provinces complains of irregular and unpunctual attendance, lack 
of courtesy and recklessness in making unfounded statements against masters 
who have taken any punitive action. 


The unobtrusive and arduous work performed by the provincial text- Textbook 
book committees is a subject which deserves mention. The Madras Com- GmnmiUees, 
mittee_ examined 714 books and found 57l suitable for school use. In the 
Unite'd Provinces and Bihar and Orissa they dealt with 807' and 986 books 
respectively and approved 212 and 529 for various purposes. The Calcutta 
Committee reported on 172 books and the Dacca Committee on 245. In the 
Central Provinces 539 books were submitted and 297 were sanctioned, chiefly 
for library and prize purposes. These figures shew the amount of labour 
thrown upon the members, whether official or non-official. In the Dnited 
Provinces considerable time was bestowed upon the preparation of text-books 
to meet revised curricula and special committees were formed to consider 
works submitted for this purpose. The Punjab Committee continued its 
patronage of vernacular literature and spent a substantial sum in the pre- 
sentation of books and periodicals to primary and other schools, books on the 
war were also distributed to schools and a volume on sanitation to lamhardars 
and other village officials. 


• A question that has been agitating the public during the year is theT/ie Fmjo- 
substitutipn of vernacular for English as the medium of instructirup to a c^ 

The Mtter has besa much dLld 

the press, with divers views. Important action has been taken in the United inslntdion, 
Provinc^, wliere vernacular has been made the sole medium up to the middle 
standard. Opmion is divided as to the wisdom of the change, which involves 
the use of two forms of the vernacular by the same teacher and it is suffseS 

■ . of needy etndents. Q fe 

and are reported to bedoinu excellpnf wnri,- / ^^.Pihar and Orissa 

■■■ rcontemplation. ^ ‘ of trainea teachers is in 
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Neiv Vniver- 
siiies. 


his place on the Council "was taken by Sir C. Sankarcan Nair. The organisa- 
tion of the department was changed and a post of Educational Commis- 
sioner was created. Tliere Avere no inipoi’tant administrative changes in the 
provinces. 


77 , — Universities and Colleges. 

The bill for establishing the Benares Hindu University was passed in the 
Imperial Legislative Council. This measure constitutes a new development 
in university organisation in India. First, the university is denominational. 
Though persons of all classes, castes and creeds may be admitted, religious 
instruction will be imparted in the Hindu religion only and may by statute be 
made compulsory upon Hindu students; and membership of the Court* is 
restricted to Hindus (the word “ Hindu ” being taken throughout to include 
Jain and Sikh). Second, the university is founded to meet a popular demand, 
backed by large private contributions, and is, in some important respects, more 
independent than its predecessors. The act requires that a portion (50 lakhs) 
of these contributions (in no small measure due to the generosity of Ruling 
Princes) be invested as a permanent endowment to meet recurring charges. 
Government has also undertaken to allot one lakh per annum. Appointment 
to the posts of Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor will not, as in the older uni- 
versities, be limited to the head of the imperial or local administration, or 
made by nomination of Government, but will be decided through election by 
tne Court. The State will have no power of nomination to the governing 
DodiK, save that the Lieutenant-Governor "will nominate five members to a 
feenate which may ronsist of 50 members. The Council will appoint princi- 
pals 01 colleges, university professors, etc. At the same time, control by Gov- 
ernment IS provided. The Lieutenant-Governor of the United Proidnces is 
ne Visitor, with powers of inspection, of annulment after due enquiry of 

conformity with law, of the admission of colleges 
no ot tmal sanction to the Vice-Chancellor’s appointment and (save where 
reserved to the Governor- General in Council) to new or modified 

J The Viceroy. is styled Lord Rector and the Govern/ 

instriinMn??!-!! emergency power to issue (again after due enquiry) 

the mismanagement, etc. Third, 

area but n affiliating body with colleges scattered over a vast 

Benares and that, its jurisdiction is limited to ‘ 

organisation of admission of colleges is contemplated, the entire 

am chanue ^ ^'^^ds of the Senate. . Fourth, an import-. 

■The five eyiaHncT^^ the institution and functions of the governing bodies. 
j-iJB iive existinu umversitioo i n . i®. , 



are feallv pvop hf i,™ yrgumsea in lacuicies, and syndicates which 

andby the?aculties Senates, being mainly elected by them 

tive and academic fiincSns indiscriminately Jjerform administra- 

winch is the sunTPinp bndv Benares, admihistration is vested iu*a Coiirt, 




gmailei’ Council, mainly elected by and from the Court (the Senate sending five 
of its members as representatives), which is the executive of the Court. On 
the other hand, academic control — ^the courses of study, instruction, examina- 
tion, general discipline, the conferment of degrees, the organisation of 
faculties, the award of fellowships, prizes, etc.— is vested in a Senate, 
which though it contains representatives of the Court and of the graduates 
who need not necessarily be teachers, includes the principals of colleges and 
university professors as well as teachers elected by the Senate; and in an 
executive Syndicate, two-thirds of whose ordinary members will be principals 
or professors. The statutes and the regulations, too, are separated, uie former 
dealing with administration and being framed by the Court, the latter deal- 
ing with academic matters and being framed by the Senate. 


The existing Centml Hindu College at Benares is declared by the act to 
be a college maintained by the university and will, when notified as such, 
form the nucleus of the new univereity. An extensive site outside but adjoin- 
ing the city has been acquired. The foundation stone was laid with full 
ceremony by His Excellency Lord Hardinge. The Maharajas of Mysore and 
Gwalior have been declared Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor. Certain statutes 
have been framed in addition to the essential statutes scheduled to the act; 
and regulations, framed in discussion by representatives of the University 
and the Education Department, were notified after the close of the year under 

review. i 

‘ .1 1 

The provisions of the act did not pass unoriticised. Objections were 
raised to the amount of control retained by Government, to the multiplicity of 
governing bodies, to the composition of the Court, to the lack of guarantee 
of an effective standard and to the expressed recognition of the degrees of 
Ibis as equal to those of the older universities. These criticisms, however, 
found expression mainly in opinions received from various bodies and persons 
consulted rather than m the Legislative Council. 


Progress has not been made with the scheme for an Aligarh Moslem 
University. A section of the Muhammadan community is dissatisfied with 
the conditions contained in the Benares Act, on which that for Aligarh would 
naturally be modelled. The measure of control retained and the unitary 
nature of the university are probably the main causes for this dissatisfaction 
The Patna University bill was introduced after the close of the year. Pro- 
gress was made with the schemes for universities in Burma and the Central 
' Provinces. .Outside British India legislation was undertaken shortly after 
' the close of the year in Mysore for the creation of a university for that State 


‘ University teaching, was continued on an extensive scale at Calcutta, and VniversiUj 
unive.rsity‘lectures and the continuance of grants to investigators at Bombay, teaching. 
';!J^C.%iyer5ity of Madras appointed Dr. Gilbert Slater, Principal of Ruskin 
' professor of Indian 'economics. The-report from the United Pro- 

. • Vinces gives an interesting description of Mr. Rushbrooke Williams’ researches 
m some libraries of upper India; seminar work was also commenced in Indian 
.•.'histoiy but'^oyed rather .disappointing "owing to the fact that a detailed 
study; of Indian history takes more time than the average student, who has 
•. /his degree ;e.^amination constantly in mind, can'afford to give.” Tlie Univer-' . 
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sitv of the Fmjdb continued the arrangement of cold weather lectures, engag- 
ing the services of Professors Todd and Leonard for economics and history. 

The number of students in arts colleges afl&liated to the five territorial 
universities continued to increase rapidly. There are now 43,989 students 
contained in 119 colleges. The main difiiculty in college work is the inade- 
quate preparation of candidates in the secondary schools. This is emphasised 
m the report of the Director in Bombay, who quotes the opinion of some of the 
examiners regarding the inaccurate and slovenly habits displayed by ex- 
aminees. A unt.lip.T difficulty of which much is heard is that of over-crowding 
or rejection of students owing to the increasing number of applicants for 
collegiate education. At the same time it is interesting to learn that the 
Patna College is not up to its possible strength, largely owing to the fact that 
many applicants for whom vacancies were reserved failed to present 
themselves. 


General 

‘progress. 


gear. 


III.— Secondary education. 

Last year an increase of over 23,000 pupils was recorded in boys’ 
secondary schools. During the year under review the increase exceeded 
26,000, being from 1,031,148 to 1,056,438. There are 1,440 high schools with 
503,063 pupils, 2,773 middle English schools with 817,762 pupils, and 2,419 
middle vernacular schools with 236,613 pupils. This last class done shews 
a decline— and that a very small one. Expenditure has risen from K2, 43,28, 049 
to fi2,59,81,227, of which B77,62,089 is met from public funds. 1^1,88,934 
of this expenditure is upon middle vernacular schools. More than one-thiid 
of the total number of pupils is contained in Bengal. 

The expansion and improvement of secondary education is now proceed- 
ing on definite lines in most of the provinces. An extensive scheme was sanc- 
tion^ for Bihar and Orissa. At the- close of the year schemes were still 
awaited from Bengal and Assam. 


The year -was signalised by the allotment of increased teaching grants in Mairtu. 

In Bombay, it was notified that grants conld not be reassessed owing to the finanmal 
situation, that additional schools conld not be placed on the aided list, and that build- 
ing and equipment grants must be suspended. Perhaps the most important development 
^says the ^director), in the schools of this Presidency is that of practical science work 
in the higher standards. The Hastings House school, established to meet a definite 
need in Bengal for an institution modelled on English public school lines, was opened 
during the year and attracted 37 pupils, whose fees for nine months exceeded B21,000. 
The remainder of the cost is found from provincial revenues. “ Its success, indeed its 
wery continuance, will depend upon the support which it receives. It was started after 
®'iropeau -war had begun, at a time when European masters arc practically nnattain- - 
* V assistant master in charge has put his whole soul into the work. His reward 
18 the response which he has awakened in the boys. The teaching work is sound, and - 
the tone of the school excellent.” The adoption of vernacular in the United Promnees 
M the medium of instruction up^ to class VIII has already been mentioned. The’ "• 
iinjab report comments on the increase of middle school pupils and contains some ' 
in eresUng remarks by one of the inspectors, which indicate the necessity of a simpler' 
meu um; as it is, some schools add to their difBoulties by needlessly introducinp- sub- 
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ns n liigh scliool in embryo. Tho introduction of tlie scliool final certificate in tlie 
Frontier Province has already been mentioned; the grant-in-nid rules also 
^rc^’e revised. Elsewhere there were no special developments. 

Tlie note of pessimism observed last year again manifests itself, 

Mr. Hornell describes the condition of secondary education in Bengal as bad. smmmj 
The condition of the schools, he says, “ is undoubtedly prejudicing the devel- 
opraent of the Presidency and is by no means a negligible feature in the 
existing state of general disturbance. It is customary to trace the genesis 
of much sedition and crime to the back streets and lanes of Calcutta and 
Dacca, where the organisers of anarchist conspiracies seek their agents from 
among university students. This view is correct so far as it goes, but it is 
in the high schools with their under-paid and discontented teachers, their 
crowded, dark and ill-ventilated class rooms and their soul-destroying pro- 
cess of unceasing cram, that the seeds of discontent and fanaticism are sown.” 

Some of the reasons for this condition of things in Bengal and for the poor 
condition of schools and low attainment of pupils elsewhere are indicated in 
various reports. Mr. Hornell regards their remedy as mainly a matter of 
funds, remarking that the secondary education system is being run at a 
figure at which the genuine article, or anything approaching it, cannot be 
delivered. Other Directors emphasise the difficulty of securing teachers who 
are not mere birds of passage; and one of them instances a single school more 
than twenty of whose teachers had not put in a year of service at the institu- 
tion. Tlie Central Provinces report complains of the dead level of mediooritv 
and sameness in the methods of teaching, mainlv attributable to lack of 
general knowledge and attainments in the staff. There are two other contri- 
buting causes— the dominance of the matriculation and the absence of any 
effective control over the organisation of the sy.stem. " The dominance of the 
university matriculation over the rarrinilum,” s-avs Mr. Hornell. “and the 
fact that the maioritv of the scliools still ackuowledue no law and .submit to 
■ no supervision or guidance, other than that wb’ch that examination imposes 
on them, are important, factors in the situation.” One of the Puniah inspec- 
tors says that some of the schools, especially in small towns and localitie.s . 
where there are more than one sehonl and in which one school only would 
easily suffice, are ill-managed and inefficient fo a degree, doing more barm 
thanVood to the eommunifcv for who.se benefit they are supposed to have been 
opened and who liberally pay for them. 


JV.—Primry education. 

Last year it was shoTO that during the seven pre-war years there had been General 
\ an increase of 1,343,248 pupils, in public primary schools for boys— equivalent 'progress. 
. -to ari average annual increase of about 192,000. In 1914-16 there *was an 
apparent decrease of nearly 80,000 scholars, due to the exclusion of Native 
' ‘States; in reality; there had been an approximate increase of 100,000 in 
British India. The figures for the close of 1915-16 show a total of over 5 
million pupils in boys’ primary schools, which represents an apparent increase 
^ bfvl 46,270.. .This, however, is an over-statement, certain institutions pre- 
j yiously 'classed '.as ‘ other schools ’ being now shown as primary schools, and a . 
i/iV-''',.', J . ■ c8 ' 
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decrease of nearly 63,000 having accordingly taken place in the former cate- 
gory. The figures below must be read with this reservation, 


t 
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The large increase in Bengal m due to the fact that 62,869 pupils reading 
in maktabs have this year been included among primary school pupils. 

Expenditure rose by about 11| lakhs to R2, 42, 23, 122, The increase is 
mainly under local funds. 

The figures for boys and girls in primary schools, the primary classes of 
secondary schools, other schools and private schools which teach a vernacular, 
will serve to correct the re-classification and am as follows : — 


Features of 
the year. 



Boys, 

1 

Girlie 

Total. 

In primary stage of publio schools ....... 

In other pnhlia schools giving primary education 

In elementary private schools teaching a vemacnlar .... 

6,143,612 

100,047 

323,662 

1,005,000 

18,170 

17,876 

0,209,418 

119,117* 

341,427 

Totai. 

6,503,011 

1,101,051 

0,009,002 


In 1913-14 the total of children in the elementary stage of instruction 
was 6'6 millions; in the next year, owing to the exclusion of Native States, it 
^ ’ ^ millions, or an increase 

ot 112,762 over last year. Thus 2-7 per cent, of the population are under- 

of^guls education, namely 4-5 in the case of boys and -9 in the case 

is sustained increase in Madras is all the more satisfactory as the fate'of increase 
is atanaaids’ above the fourth. The decrease in Bomlav 

■plaBue eta causes closure of schools owing to poor attendance, outbreaks of 

• — c onversion of ordinary into rural schools continu es to excite some 

oduTOtSon^rrmce^^^Ljj 5?°®® schools J who can he regarded os undergoing primnw 

to moke a MmpntaUon'ot thK® rS «e being asked 

® ^ P”''>“7 wstmetiop in ipstitutions of tjiese types, 
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agitation and it is understood tliat tlie question is vmder reconsideration. Upper primary 
schools have decreased in Bengal, apparently owi>ig to the unpopularity of purely verna- 
cular education. In the United Provinces the policy has been pursued of transforming 
aided into board schools and the recommendations of the primary education committee 
have been followed. Tliose recommendations assumed that education carried no higher 
than the lower primniy stage is useless, and proposed (among other things) the abolition 
oi the distinction of upper and lower primary, that a primary school should consist of 
sis classes, and that when such a school is not ^lossible, preparatory schools should be 
grouped round a centi'al institution. Surveys were prepared accordingly but did 
not prove altogether successful. A strict adherence to the recommendations would have 
disturbed thc existing and natural distribution of schools. Accordingly the schemes had 
to be revised. Very few boys, remarks one of the inspector.'!, are prepared to migrate to 
another school in order to continue their studies beyond the second standard. '^The policy 
of clo!»ing inefficient aided schools, commended by the committee, has also been criticised 
by the onairmen of some district boards. The Director in Burma observes that the aver- 
age number enrolled in primary schools has fallci\. Bihar and Orissa shows an increase 
of schools and pupils in every class of public institution save boys’ primary schools, which 
decreased. Among reasons assfgncJ are unskflfu] concentration of schools and the 
apparent devotion by boards to secondary edneatiqa of funds which ought to be spent on 
primary eduentiou. It is to be noticed that the decline in numbers has been accom- 
panied by a decline in private schools and their pupils. The slight decrease in the 
Central Provinces is attributed to lack of grants for the opening of new schools, the pre- 
valence of epidemic disease, etc. The revision qf the curriculum and the preparation 
of new text-books were commenced. 

Building activity was continued. The Director in Bombay reports that Buildings, 
the type-plan there adopted is satisfactory. The Punjab report speaks of 
buildings costing El, 135, states that no type is suitable for all localities and 
suggests a veranda type with open arches Ixiwards the side unexposed to tlie 
sun and screened windows on the other. It adds that the plan of entrusting 
repairs to local agency has worked well in some districts. 

The difficult question of factory schoqls is undoubtedly finding s&tis- Factory and 
factory solution in some localities, though tlie general silence of reports garden sc/ioo/s. 
possibly indicates that the.se are the exceptions. The Bihar and Orissa report 
mentions the Peninsular Tobacco Factory school at Monghyr, night schools for 
colliery children, mica miners and workers of the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, as well as 31 schools maintained by thfe East Indian Railway at Giridih. 

In Assam there are 167 schools for tea-garden children, with 3,615 pupils. 

The Commissioner of the Assam Valley thinks there are signs that pre- 
judices are to some extent being combated, “ but it will take years before the 
majority of cooly parents can be got to se^ the advantage of education for 
their children.” 


7. -^Professional and special education. 

The number of tlio.se in training collides rose from 693 to 774. '^\\q Training of 
number of men in training schools rose slightly from 15,221 to 15,327 and thatfeae/ier^. 
f, of' women from 2,184 to 2,405. In 1914-15 there were 252,804 teachers in 
employ, of whom 73,258 or 29 per cent, were trained. In 1915-16 there were 
267,458 teachers, of" whom 80,246, or 30 per cent., were trained. Thus it 
^ would appear that the training institutions are capable of keeping pace with 
expansion, but not of materially reducing the large proportion of untrained 
teachers, ’ The 'proportion of trained teachers is slightly greater among 
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Medical 

edvcaiion, 


teachers of 'B'Tiglifih and the classical languages than among those of verna- 
cular. But 85,899 of the former class only 8,114 have taken a degree. 

Among schemes alluded to last year, that for the expansion and improvement of the 
Patna traitung college was -brought into effect. The institution was moved into new 
quarters, a class was added for the degree of teaching and the number of students was 
raised from 15 to 40. The most interesting among recent developments in the training 
of elementary teachers is the system of training classes in the United Provinces. The 
number of classes rose during the year from 228 to 254 and the number of their pupils 
from 1,366 to 1,680. A similar organisation has been started in ]?urma and inspectors 
are unanimous in approval of it and as to the desirability of expansion. Once more 
there comes from Bombay a complaint regarding the failure of teachers to avail them- 
selves of opportnnities. The principal of the secondary training college observes that 
during his incumhenoy no school in Bombay city- has ever sent a teacher to bo trained 
notwithstanding that there must be at least a hundred teachers of secondary schools 
within ten minutes walk of the institution. Owing to the poor attendance the courses of 
lectures for outsiders were discontinued. It is also disappointing to find a substantial 
decline in the numbers at the David Hare training college in CalctiiUt. The report from 
the Punjab, is more cheering. The proportion of trained teachers in sccondaiT schools is 
steadily rising and is now 61 per cent. In hoard primary schools two-thirds of the teach- 
ers are trained, though in aided schools the proportion is comparatively sm.'ill, since 
training is not a necessary condition for grant. " Tho out-turn of the various normal 
schools and training classes is fairly adequate for existing needs, and improved pay and 
provident funds have cheeked the tendency to desert the teacher’s calling for other 
paths of employment.” It is noticeable that third-year classes have been opened in the 
principal normal schools in Assam and that similar action (extending even to n fonrHi 
year) is recommended in the Central Provinces. Most hoard schools in the North-Vest 
Frontier Province now have trained hendmasters. 


The sanction of the Secretary of State for India has been accorded to the 
appointment of the professorial and other stall required for tlie School of 
Tropical Medicine in Calcutta. The school will not, however, be opened till 
oIBcers are available to fill the professorial appointments and the financial 
position permits. 


The afiBliation of the Medical School, Belgatchia, to the Calcutta 
University, has been effected, the standard in medicine being that of the pre- 
liminary Sc, M. B. examination. The question of financial assistance to the 
institution by Government is under consideration. The Lady Hardinge 
Medical College for women, Delhi, has been affiliated to the Punjab Univer- 
sity, (ffl) in the Science Paculty for the Intermediate courses in biologi. 
physics and chemistry, and the additional test in chemistry, with effect froffl 
the 1st Sept^ber, 1916, and (6) in the Medical Faculty for the courses for the ' 
first Professional Examination for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine ani- ’ 
Bachelor of Surgery, with effect from the 1st September, 1911 C The college . ‘ 
was opened in October, 1916. . ' 

The itodian Medical Degrees Act, 1916 (VII of 1916), has passed into 
law. Medial Registration Acts have been passed for all provinces, exc^tf 
the United Provinces. • • - 


standard of education imparted at flie-Agra-'^^'' 
sitir hnq ^liation of the institution to the ABahabad Unmi: 

bSnebenZ??®"®?' the -conclusion of the war. Authority has 
- Examinations ^ United Provinces State Board of Medical . 

. the schedideof the Indian MedioilD ; v • .y U 



The scheme for improving ihe course of training of Military Assistant 
Surgeons is held in abeyance pending the final decision of the General Medical 
Council as to recognition of the membership of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Bombay, and the State Faculty of Medicine, Calcutta. 

The number of students in the engineering colleges was 1,296— a .slight Technical and 
increase. The number of engineering and survey schools remained constant indiistml 
at 18, while the number of pupils rose from 743 to 776. Technical and indus- schools. 
trial schools showed an increase from 198 to 237 and their pupils from' 11,176 
to 12,685. This increase is mainly due to the inclusion of figures in Madras 
which were previously omitted, and hence is largely apparent. Bombay regis- 
ters a decline. 

The most interesting remarks in tlic reports Lave reference to weaving. Tlic weav- 
ing institute at Scramporc near Calcutta is regarded as having passed the experimental 
stage and shows promise of development. The applications for admission to the higher 
and artisan classes have increased and numbers could bo doubled were accopamodatiou 
available. The expansidu and reorganisation of this school are deemed to he the one 
urgent industriol proposition before the local department of instruction, and steps are 
being taken. The period of instruction at the schools of Jiihar and Orissa has been 
extended to a year and a fly-shuttle is presented to each student on leaving— modifica- 
tions which it is hoped will make these places more useful. The centres for mining 
instruction in both these provinces, including the classes at Sibpur and those in the 
coalfields, have been placed under the advisory hoard and a single lecturer appointed for 
classes conducted in English. The number of student in the vernacular classes has 
trebled and the preparation of Bengali manuals on mining and mine surveying is being 
considered. The artisan classes in these provinces are attaining considerablo success. 

Other matters are less encouraging. The tinctorial chemistry plasses at Sibpur have 
failed to attract and are to bo closed. In Burma, the engineering school at Inscin is 
now doing useful work, but schools at Akyab and elsewhere languish for want of stipends, 

' without which pupils will not join them. 


The numbers at the Sydenham Collie of Commerce and Economics h&VQ Commercial 
increased; but the principal complains that it is encumbered with youths who schook. 
have no aptitude for a business career and mistakenly suppose that they can 
gain a degree more easily than at an arts college or will somehow obtain easy 
employment. The strength of the Government Commercial Institute,. Cal- 
cutta, declined, mainly in the evening classes; a class was opened for account- 
ancy and auditing. 


The revision of the curricula at several of the agricultural colleges 
' ;■ ‘ which was referred to in last year’s report has had successful results, notably education. 
: in' the Cawnpore and the Lyallpur Colleges, in the former of which the farm 
•has been enlargedj.new buildings have &en erected and. arrangements have 
■■ been made for a course in mechanical engineering. A further revision has now 
. b.een effeclc'd' in tlic Sabour Agricultural College of Bihar and Orissa where a 
, iwyears* course has been.substituted for the existing three years’ course from 
.i.;s the;se3sion 1916-17. It was still felt, however, that the position in regard to 
■ apicultiifal-education was susceptible of improvement, and a conference of 
; ■ • officials and non-officials under the presidency of the Hon’ble Member in 
• cha-rgo of the Revenue and Agriculture Department was convened at Pusa in 
^ • Febimary .1916. to discuss-this subject. The recommendations of.tliis confer- 
>^'’ence are .fitill.under. the consideration of Government. ■ 



Foreslrif 

edtmtion. 

Veterimrij. 

educatim. 


Rejonnatory 

schools. 


Edvcalion of 
girls. 


SO 

The students* quarters, the club l»ouse and tlic Curalor's quarters at the 
Forest Eesearch Institute, Dclira JJun, which were commenced in 1014-15, 
were eompleted during the year. 

The post-graduate course at tlie Punjab ^'elcriiiary College to which a 
reference was made in last year’s report was inaugurated in the present year 
and the completion of the equipment of the college has led to a marked 
improvement in the training of the students. 

One of the inspectors in Madras who had previously been an inspector of 
industrial and reformatory schools in England was employed on the prepar- 
ation of draft bills on the lines of the English Children’s act for Madras and 
for Bengal. .. , 


VI. —Edvcalion of special classes. 


The number of girls in public institutions rose from 1,054.161 to 
1,112,024, and of those in iill institutions from 1,126,536 to 1,186,281. Thus 
there was an increase of 59,745 against one of 24,204 in the previous year. 
The percentage of inci'easc was 5-3 compared with that of 1’7 in the case of 
boys. Institutions of all kinds increased from 19,536 to 20,520. The pro- 
vincial figures for the 31st March 1916 arc as follows 


Pwvinoo. 

Ko.oi insti- 
tutions toe 
girls- 

InciMso or 
douivaso on 
Iho figures 
lor 1916. 

Number oP 
girh under 
instraction. 

Increase or 
dcetcaso on 
the finirca 
for 1916. 

Diiccl 

recurring 

expenditure. 

Increase or 
decrcaso on 
the oxpendi- 
tntofor 
1016. 

Jladns • . , . 

Bomba; .... 

Beogal . . , , 

United PioTlnccs . , , 

Punjab .... 

Burma .... 

Bihat and Oiiua . 

Control PnoTinoes . 

Assam .... 

Uorth'West I^uticr Pxonneo 
Coorg .... 

DclM . . . . 

1,875 

1.295 

0,269 

1,423 

1,873 

1,046 

2,852 

378 

307 

123 

8 

28 

-1-120 

-t£SI> 

-1.672 
— 18 

— 63 
■flSO 
+173 
+ 16 

— 0 

— 2 

313,316 
146,928 
- 284,813 

01,931 
08,852 
117,273 
.11^843 
30,064 
20,303 
6,211 
2,416 
2,343 

+10,742 
+ 0,480 
+20,003 
+ 1,897 
+ 4,037 
+ 4,471 
+ 2,394 
+ 1,645 
+ 760 
+ 339 
■— 11 
+ 489 

n 

18,38,668 

17,30,397 

14,82,792 

9,92,418 

8,08,740 

0,12,403 

6,0.7,320 

2,71,666 

1,20,084 

34,181 

13,304 

49,724 

R 

+ 1,00,104 
+ 1,00,834 
+ 63,079 
+ 14,989 
+ 1,18,781 
+ 0^027 
+ 50,119 
+ 8,177 

+ 0,108 
+ 11,687 
+ 1,020 
+ 6,932 

Total 

20,029 

+903 

1,180,281 

1 

+69,746 

85,20,248 1 

i 

+ 6,03,407 


Expenditure on secondary schools for 
to E36,38,129, on primary by nearly 3 l^s to B39, 06,337, and on training 

institutions by some S35,060 to R5,63,20^. 

As usual, the reports give very varying accou^s of the enthusi^m or 
indifference displayed as regards girls’ education. The Director m Bombay 
says tUt “outsWof Bombay and Poona secondary schools for girls would 
not exist in the' central division without the help of missions aind those that 
do exist have very few girls in them, in spite of all that we have heard lately 
about a supposed ardent desire for an extension of facilities for the education 
in Bmii proceeds to give instances. The case appears to be different^ 
The Director says that the education of 'girls of the Hindu 


t 
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middle class up to a certain standard has become a practical necessity, that 
even the orthodox Hindu parent is beginning to realise the advantage of a 
well-conducted sdiool over home instruction, and that parents of this class 
are now ready to pay fees for their girls* instruction. 

After the close of the year the Government of India issued an important 
circular. This circular, while deprecating at this stage the creation of a 
committee (which had been suggested to the Secretary of State), considered 
the time appropriate for a general consideration of the whole question, espe- 
cially in view of the gra'dual breaking up of the joint family system with the 
result that young women are no longer able to rely as in former days upon 
the advice and care of older relations, and the necessity of securing through 
their education the health and physical efficiency of children. It also touched 
upon the general feeling that the present curricula are unsuitable for girls. 

The view was accepted as ordinarily applicable to girls’ primaiy education, 
that it should rest for the most pari, in the hands of local bodies, since in a 
special sense it must be adapted to the needs of the people, and that, apart 
from the three R’s, the Question of subjects to be taught might be left to those 
bodies. The question of similar procedure in regard to secondary and higher 
education was opened, as well as the difficult problems of the provision of 
trained teachers and of a suitable inspecting agency. 

Madras liad 98 girls rending in the three ■women’s^ college.'!. The Government 
College line amply justified expectations and lins been raised to the first grade. The 
Bengal reporfmentions a new curriculum wbicb lias been tentatively introduced in three 
high schools -under mission management,^ intended to meet the feeling that the present 
course is unsuitable and including hygiene, nursing, needle-irork, cooker}', domestic 
work, etc., as well os ordinary school subiects. Ifew zenana classes were opened, and 
there arc now 74 zenana teachers employed at public expense. Conveyance fees 
were introduced in the United Provinces with negligible effect upon attendance, 

. tbougli it is reported from Tiiliar and Orissa tbat when the committee of an aided school 
imposed a similar fee (amounting to two annas a month) the attendance fell by two- 
r thirds. The Fvnjalt receives a testimonial in the report from the United Promnees, 
where an interesting calculation is given of the proportion of girls in upper to those in 
lower primary classes, the Punjab heading the list with a propoi-tion of 1 to 8, the next 
being Bombay witli 1 to 18 and the lowe.st Bihar P’itli 1 to 81 , It is remarked ibnt in 
livrma 78 per cent, of the girls in public ftistilutions arc in boys’ schools, and the num- 
ber BO studying considerably increased in Assam also. 

The report’s contain the usual complaint; of lack of teachers. The num- 
ber of pupils in training schools for women has risen from 2,076 to 2,306. 

The training school for widows at Ballygunge is doing good work. . 

A new departure in the sliape of a ■Women’s University lias recently been 
started near Pooiia by Professor Karve. Tlie institution is a private one. 

The results of the experiment are not yet Imown. 

. ' The number of institutions has risen by 6 to 417, and that of pupils by European 
1,316 to 39,481. The percentage of the European and domiciled community edimtioru 
at school .is 16-4 of the total. But this figure requires slight rectification to 
allow for Indians reading in European schools, the" omission of Bangalore 
. ' lipres, etc. Expenditure fell by R8, 23,189 to R90, 08,264. This fall look 
, place' in expenditure on buildings and apparatus, direct exporiditure rempin- 
. in|» almost consent at R43, 86, 450, 

• » ■ 
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The financial position has checked progress for a training « college in 
southern India. The Madras report mentions the appointment of a peri- 
patetic teacher of music, and that from Bengal the work which is being done 
by the Y. W. C. A. in Calcutta, where 934 students ate receiving instruction 
in short-hand, typing, cookery, dress-making, first aid and home-nursing. 

After the close of the year, the Government of India issued a circular 
referring to the replies of the Local Governments on the proceedings of the 
conference of 1912. Action has already been taken on some of the more 
obvious proposals then passed. A serious difficulty is the multiplication of 
small high classes owing to the co-existence of denominational schools. 


Muhammadan pupils have increased from 1,725,451 to 1,767,783, or by 
2-5 per cent, against an increase of 2-1 among Hindu pupils. The increase of 
Muhammadans in primary schools alone amounts to over 100,000, with a fall 
of some 65,000 in special schools — due to the reclassification of maitabs. 
College students (arts and professional) number 5,992 against 6,426 last y^r. 
Pupils in secondary schools show a very slight’ decrease, the number in high 
schools having risen and that in middle schools fallen. 

The statement on pages 9 and 10 shows an expenditure of Rll, 36.765 unon 
maktals and mlla schools, of which 3195,597 is met from public funds. This, 
however, 'does not represent the full expenditure unon institutions specially 
intended for Muslims. In Madras alone the latter is 7’40 lakhs (of which 73 
per cent, is met from public funds) as against 6'87 lakhs in the previous year. 
In Bengal the expenditure on mahtabs rose from 4-81 lakh’s to 5*11 laldis, to ^ 
say nothing of the cost of the government madrassas for which provincial 
revenues became fully responsible during the year, the money thus set free from 
the Mohsin fund being used to create 124 stipends for Muslim pupils. The 
total public expenditure (so far as ascertainable) on Muhammadan schools in 
191 3-14 was B10,33, 451. 

Madras reports that the number of institutions mainly intended for Mus- 
lims rose from 2,535 to 2,719 and their strength from 130,525 to 141,911 . In 
Bomhay the chief topic continues to be the question of instruction Birough the 
medium of Urdu. The numbers in Urdu schools and classes rose and difficul- 
ties fsave in the classes attached to Marathi schools) are disappearing. But 
the Muhammadan community are apprehensive about the effect of the new 
course and the admixture of compulsory Marathi is suggested. Mnllna have 
been attached to some of the board schools in Sind. In Bengal, while 52-7 
per cent, of the population is Muslim, pupils of this community form 44-9 per 
cent, of the school population. A new hostel is being erected in Calcutta.^ Of 
the important scheme recently introduced for the reform of madrassas with a' 
view to bringing Islamic education more fully into line with the requirements ;; 
of modem life, the Director says : — 


, " Horr far it will succeed, it is impossible as yet to say. In the Chittagong district 

heayy fall in the numbers attending the more important madrnmias ■ 
and the est^lishment of a number of private mddrassaii teaching the old course. Tlie 
tepimg in (aittagong is that the reformed course, while it will not prodiiee good mi/ZJ!?*.- 
c., Will to turn out a Muslim capable of competing 'with others in secular life.” , ' 


report shows fhat the balance in hand -with' 
iMusiun University -Committee was R29, 55.984, and 'details a number 





ineasurea taken during the year for the extension of Muhammadan education, 
such as the maintenance of Islamic schools by boards, the appointment of 
i^ecial Muhammadan inspecting staff, etc. The report from Bilmr and 
Omsa mentions with regret the decline of Islamic learning. 

The Government of Madras have assigned out of the imperial allotment Devrmed 
for aided secondary schools a sum of R56,000 as extra teaching grant to cover ciJgses aiorioi- 
the loss of fee-income foregone in the case of backward classes and castes (as e/c. ^ 
also of Muhammadans, Uriyas and girls). A further advance is noticed in ’ 
facilities for the education of Panchamas. The number of schools intended 
for this community rose by 530 and that of pupils by about 0 per cent, to a 
total of 114,072. The number of aboriginals at school is 6,257. Schools for 
the depressed classes in Bombay number 576 and pupils 28,493 (of whom 278 
are in secondary and 27 in training institutions) ; and 21,944 aboriginals are at 
school. There appear to be 48 schools for the depressed classes in the United 
Provinces and an expression of appreciation comes from the Chairman of the 
Agra district board for the work of the Arya Samaj. In Burma, where there 
are no depressed classes fin the sense of the expression applicable in India), 
special classes include hill tribes, separate communities like the Chinese and 
the Talaings, etc., and number 70,628 at school, of whom 54,367 are in special 
institutions. Aboriginal pupils in Biliar and Orissa number 69,304; in the 
Central Provinces (if depressed classes be included) 36,166. There are 18,740 
pupils enrolled in the hill districts of Assam. Other provinces do not supply 
general figures. 

It was suggested that some separate figures should be given for Jains, j • 

In Bombay there are 19,800 Jains under instruction, of wdiom 242 are in col- ' 
leges and 2,235 in secondary schools. The Director in the Central Provinces 
shows 4,6M Jains under instruction. Figures are not given for other 
provinces. 
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GENERAL 

AbSTBACT StATEUENT op ExPENDITDRE OE PdBMO iNSTRUOTlOir Df OHE 

(For details see 


TOTAL DIRECT EXPBNDITDRB ON PDBLIO INSTRUCTION. TOTAL 



UmvEESirr 

EnncAinoir. 

ScBooii EnuoiTioir, 
GiurmiN 

SOHOOIi Bdooatiok, 
SrzcuL. 



i 

Alts 

Colleges. 

Colleges 
for Pro- 
fessional 
Training. 

Seoondaiy 

Sohools. 

Primary 

Schools, 

Training 

Sohools. 

Another 

Special 

Si^ools, 

Total 

Unirersity, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

R 

B 

8 

9 

1 

Rs, 

Bs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs! 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Inrtita.f*'“^“ 

66,66.289 

31,28,102 

2^81,227 

2,42,23,122 

22,38,544 

40,95,472 

6,62,22,766 

1 33,88,774 

iFoi Females 

1,40,623 

22,628 

36,38,129 

39,06,337 

6,63,207 

2,49,324 

86,20,248 

) 

Tom . ' 

L 

66,96,612 

31,60,730 

2,96,16,366 

2,81,29,459 

28,01,761 

4344,796 

7,47,43,004 
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ProTiDoial ex- 
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2—17 to total 
Provincial ex- , 
penditoce on i 
Pnblio Inatmc- 
tion. 
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ms 
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67-17 
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•01 
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llABLE ir. 

SEVERAL Provinces of British India for the official year 1915- 1G 

General Talh 17.) 


INDIREOE EXPENDITURE ON PUBLIC INSTRUmON 


Direction. 

Inspec- 
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fillips. 

Buildings. 
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Crania for 
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and 

apparatus. 
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11 
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Rs. 
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Rs. 

r For Males , 
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I " 1 J, jjjgjj. 
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AbstdAot Statement or Expenottoee on Public Insteuotion in the 

(For details see 
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TOTAL 

UKivnnsiTT Education. 

DIRECE EXPENDUDRE 
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f Cost to Provincial Hovcnuca 
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200 16 0 

24 11 10 

10 1 5 
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(.Cost to Local and Municipal Funds 
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.. 

0 G 3 

0 0 I 

0 0 0 

Total cost 

• 

2CC 2 C 

355 6 0 

47 C 8 

10 JO 0 

Local Fund and Municipal f Provincial Revenues . 

• 

— . ... 

12 0 11 

• • 

0 8 0 

1 6 1 

l^ard Schools, ) a i t i ^ « 

LCost to Local aud Mumcipal Funds 

» 

76 0 11 

• • 

8 G 5 

4 0 10 

Total cost 

• 

106 16 6 

'107 8 0 

16 0 3 

0 8 3 

jT s.s s. fOosttoProTinoial Rorenue? 

Aided Inshtutions . M 

• 

32 4 10 

408 8 10 

613 7 

(116 6 

I^Oost to Local and Municipal Funds 

• 

1 13 d 

• • 

114 1- 

i 3 5 

Total cost 

4 

138 1 0 

005 6 7 

20 4 10 

'468 

Unaided Institutions Total cost 

« 

01 1 7 

/BO 4 11 

21 4 11 

2 6,3 

AUlnsUtutions . P^vineW Revenues . 

• 

68 11 8 

230 8 1 

516 8 

. 1 ;3-6 

V.Cost to Local and Municipal Funds 

• 

1 14 7 

0 6 0 

2 8' 4 

2 7.8 

» Total cost 

• 

160 3 6 

323 3 0 

2613 6 

6 2 0'^ 
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DABLE 11—conli. 

GEVERAl PbOVINOES OF BlUTlSH lUDU FOR THE OFFICIAL FEAR 1915-lG— fOM/rf. 
General Table IF.) 


ON PTIBIIO INSTRUCTION. 


School Rducatiok, Sixcial, 

Training 

Schools, 

All other 
Spooial Sdiools. 

0 

7 

£s. ^ r 

Ra. A, r. 

100 2 0 

130 3 G 

7. 3 10 

0 13 7 

100 0 0 

147 13 4 

6 10 2 

6 7 8 

102 11 C 

30 14 4 

lOS 10 0 

02 7 0 

. 

.105 10 9 

0 13 10 

oil 8 

J 

2 0 6 

17 10 0 

> 20 0 4 

• .‘,82. 3' 0 
• * * . r 

12 3 I 

• ** 
^ t itl ^ 4, » * 

, ' .. ' 

• 

* » * 

125 10. 1 

■•17' 0 11 

. - 21 /4 9 . ■ 

807 ' 


Total. 


Ra. A, p. 

49 7 8 
0 7 C 


(59 4 1 


1 0 11 
0 1 0 


7 7 8 


3. Avcrogo nnnURl cost of cdocnting each pnpU in— 
CSost to ProTinoial Rorcnucs . . *) 

CW (o Ix,.l ..d F.«U . j 

Total cost. 

Cost to ProTinoioI Rotcduos • , "j 

Cost to Local ondlfanicfpal Funds. 

Total cost, 


2 0 11 Cost to Piovinolnl Revenues. . > 
1 0 0 Cost to Local nndMuniofpal Funds, j 


1' ID 0 Total cost. 


10 .7 10 Total cost 


Unaided InslUullons, 


3 0 0 Cost to Provlnoial Revenues , . ^ 

2 8 0 Cost to Local and Municipal Funds. 


11 1 2 Total 


COST, 













34 


cuts Of iitsmonots. 


tnmTtsiTr itccuiox. 
ilili CtUita. 


EiiUili . . 
Onnital • • 


Cdltiii In Fnlnrimal f rsMn;. 


LftV « 

Uedlclii 

Eogliiccdiig 

Kachlit 

Agricoltun 

Vetoliuif 

CeniuKUl 

rotesUf 


Scmrat EDOMnoi, anrna. 

Sambif SiM$. 


Tm Bojt— 

HlgliSchoOli 

HMloSebooto •. ; 

ForQltls— 


Elgli Schools . > • 

lUSdIoSchooIs 


Prioitiv Sdmlt, 


ForSOfi . 
locaicli , 


GMAI 

Colleges^ Schools and Scfiohrs in the several Provinces 0/ 


FOSUOIS 


vson rnuo 


iruspd hf Oorenionil- 


Tom • 


WtSi 


Toru 


EOSOOh EDoeitioi, Sfecul. 


ItsIolotC Schools f 01 SIssIm 
IfohiUiti Echools lot Uistiesra 
Schodsotiit , , , 

IsiirBdiooIt . 

UedlesI Schools 


»1t . 


Asricnltistl 
Baonnal 


^donnatotf Schools . 
Othet Schools . 


IWSt 


InuorCouMESuoSoiioouorFDsuoIiisaooroE 


dumber of 
Xiutltotiooi. 

Koinhctol 
Scliobnontlio 
tolls 00 hist 
JISKh. 

Averojo 
somber oa 
Ihonlls 
moothlfdorios 
Iho jvsr. 

1 

AvensoSsUr 1 
atteodiseo. ^ 

t 

S 

4 

' ! 

S 3 

t> 

10.091 

SK 

0.030 

964 

0.034 

271 

» 

IS 

h 

i 

ty 

s 

« 

1 

1 

8,386 

» 0 D 0 

i.eoo 

718 

4 S 7 

SOS 

183 

Cl 

8,600 

2,144 

IfiOi 

713 

910 

£70 

185 

00 

8.105 

2,200 

1,225 

682 . 
S 99 

254 

iMj 

" .1 

H 

IS , 881 

18,783 

17,223 

I 

fS.OSl 

IJiSSJ 

S, 1 SI 

7«,!05 

11765 

7 ,C 8 ! 

05,085 

10.168 

0,680 

9 ) 

» 

t,o :0 

1010 

t,tlO 

S.S 48 

1,036 

9,414 

3,182 

772 

i ;885 

4(1 

mm 

101,837 

88,350 

023 

084 

si.oss 

4 C. 7 U 

30,728 

45,871 

24.485 

99.051 

i,!n 

78 . 0 « 

70,507 

67.636 

8 S 3 

£9 

6 

1 

» 

8 

94 

c 

11 , 00 ! 

OOS 

1,517 

1 ! 

S, 0 M 

SSi 

!!, 3 S 

85 ' 

1 / . 

lO, 6 iS 

1,011 

^ 

18 

2,714 

653 

' ^?A 

. t 368 

. 20,032 

010 

' 1,057 

11 
2,440 
. 488 

1,771 
800 

• • 

7 

r *' 1.26 

) 6,20 

r ’■ 1,207 

^055 

“ 1,073 
4,180 

61 

!0.oa 

9 25,831 

23,285 


s 286.70 

7 228,48 

183,404 


t 
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table m. 

British India for the official year 1915-lG, 


sniOXIOKB. 


UAS&aEUEHT. 


ttunoKCd by LoeM Funds and Municipal Boards, 


NnmbOT ot 
Tnatitutlons. 




GO 

331 

0J9 


JO 


1,302 


31 , cor 

£,073 


37,280 


Kumbct o! 
Scholars on the 
rolls on 3lBt 
3Iarch. 


007 

47 


SSO 


21,012 

48,880 

125,378 


170 

3,700 


202,200 


Avemso nnmber 
on tho rolls 
monthly durlnn 
tlio year. 


621 

10 


• • • 
« « « 
« •« 
« • « 


672 


21,105 

18,661 

121,017 


160 

3,611 


2,118,785 

112,203 


2.201,018 


201,130 


2,010,700 

130,682 


2.183,381 


Aserapo dally 
altcnilonco. 


101 

11 


637 


21,642 

41,036 

100,466 


126 

2,OJ0 


Cues ov InsTiTirnosB, 


BngUsh, 

Oriental, 


Law. 

Bredtclne. 

Engineering 

Teaching, 

Agrlenlturo. 

Veterinary, 

Commtrefal, 

rorwtrj. 


TOTili. 


UnrEEsiTT BDnoino'r. 

Arlt CdtUfa, 

CdUffn ter rnUitional Training, 


100,303 


1,000,700 

00,020 


1,700,410 


1 317 

6 

2,720 

67 

2,711 

, 62 

4 

2,008 

47 



• • ■ • 

^ • f • • 

« • • • 

• ••• 



• • • • 

39 

1 

• • • ■ 

‘‘'‘2,009 

29 

""2,705 

29 

■ « fl • 

‘‘‘‘2,281 

27 

• A ■ • 

12 

334 

• • • • 

302 

• • ■ 4 

• f • • 

210 

1 

871 

0,056 

6,802 


89,022 

2,100,868 

2,300,051 

1,872,621 


Tor Boys— 
nigh Schools. 

VOT^^r }MWdle Schools. 
Tor Olrls— 

Ulgli Schools. 

iJmsMlar } “Mdl® Bchools. 
Total, 


BonooL Edvoaho's, OEsenu, 
Sieondary SOukU, 


For Boys, 
rot aids. 

Total 


Prhnarv SchocU. 


EonooL Bouoatios, Steoial 


Training Sdiools (or Masters. 
Training Schools (or Mistressn. 
Bcliools o( Art, 

Law Schools. 

Medical Schools 

Engineering and SutToylng Bcliools. 
leclinical and Industrial Schools. 
Commercial Schools, 

AgrlcuUniol Schools. 

Jlctormatory Schools, 

Other Schools. 


Total. 


Total ot CoiiLeoes and Schools of BohLia Irstbcotios, 
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• GENERAL 


Colleges t Sdiools ani Scholars tn the several province; 




muc iMBimnoNs. 



UHDEE TeITAIB imuOElIElIT, 

Cum o¥ Isanmtam. 


Aided ti 7 Oorcmment, bT local Fmds or Unnldiu) 
Boards. 

Unaided, 

r 

1 

.1 Hnnhetcd 
; Instltntlone, 

: 

Kmnber of 
SCbobnon 
therolbon 
31st March. 

Avengs 
somber cm 
therolU 
nenthl? 
dtttlBgtha 
ym. 

Average didly 
otteDdasce. 

Hnmberot 

iDStltntiom. 

Xnraher nl 
Schdata on 
tbs nib on 
31sl March, 

Avenge 
nnnber on 
therclb 
monthly 
during the 
year. 

Average daUy 
attendance. 

1 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

18 

U 

17 

TTRlTEBSnr I!OU0i310R. 

Jsti CctUfftt. 

EoM 

oriental 

CcUiiei /or Ae/eirioiial Tninini. 

lonr 

Uedldoe • • « . • 

Englfleerlng • • • < « 

Tdchlog 

Agrlcnltore • • • « « 

VetflrinniT 

CommereUI • . . , 

?otntry 

4 

es 

S2 

s 

22,073 

1,118 

61 

22417 

1407 

60 

!! 

20,032 

BOO 

67 

10 

8 

0 

( • 

»• 

»• 

10,426 

302 

1,170 

• • 

• • 

• • 

10,053 

273 

1,101 

8B72 

214' 

B30 

• • 

• 0 

t 

0 0 

80 

■ 

Itnu 

• 

03 

24434 

23,444 

20,040 

31 

11,898 

11,517 

9,022 

802001 EiounoK, ooimi. 

SKondsrii Oetoob. 

rorlSio»- 

BlghSchooIa ■ . . , 

Middle Sd.ooh ; 

ForOld*-T 

High Bchoots . , , , 

: 

730 

1,E91 

1,308 

132 

102 

103 

2SS,763 

181,268 

89,016 

18,051 

20,080 

29,140 

250,870 

174,450 

et,m 

I 746 B 

10,391 

10,446 

210,240 

140,371 

03,150 

15,750 

10,840 

10,441 

420 

773 

42 

3 

17 

2 

143,237 

76,078 

3,099 

871 

052 

145 

142,287 

73.350 

2,995 

03D 

876 

139 

119.181 

68A34 

2.873 

Sift 

093 

72 

Tom 

• 

d,:oo 

303,017 

670,010 

507,813 

1,200 

SS9,SS3 

220,575 

, 181,070 

Frinuiv SclWIi. 

FoiBon 

rorOlrb ! 

: 

71,033 

11,703 

2,52CB4S 

SCCBIS 

2,453.955 

352,765 

2,057,161 

280,051 

13,995 

2,179 

356,701 

43,169 

328,997 

44,358 

278,007 

66,747 

■ lom 


83,728 

2403,657 

2,300,720 

2,343,202 

15,874 

404,807 

373|S65 

314,844 

SonooL IbiooiTion, siooui. 
Tnlnlng Scboola lor Hasten 

Training Schoob for Mlstnssa . 

SdioobotAit 

In\r Bcborda . . , 

Medical SehoOb . . , , ' 

Engloeerlng end Smyeylng Sehoob 
Technical and IndoitclalEclioob . 
Agrjenltnnl Schoob , 

Cornsnciclal Schoob , 

MMonnatoirSrboOb . 

UUicrEChoob . . . ! ; 


32 

65 

1 

2 

7 

Ui 

1 

IS 

” 3,200 

1430 

1,130 

62 

” 262 
231 
0,661 
9 

1,25!I 

85424 

1600 

1,180 

70 

" 230 
ai7 
0.210 

8 

350 

82,187 

1,445 

1,133 

40 

” £15 
175 
5,405 

237 

60,214 

2 

3 

2 

1 

11 

3 

18 

1 

40 

”l,21l 

27 

77 

280 

10 

953 

10 

804 

S 

2,010 

%0S4 

27 

50 

201 

806 

22 

733 

2 

1,362 

25,683 . 

25 

50 

;2i 

8 

774 

ID 

557 

■ 2 
' 1,121 

, 21,531 

■ • Tom 

. 

3,437 

06,656 

9^066 

78,012 

1,203 

32,303 

23,056 ! 

24,457 

miiL n C0UME3 AKh ScBOOU Of Ptouo 
iKSIMKnOR, 

01,184 

3,663,037 

3,502,110 

.2,040,070 

13,403 

678,430. 

034,404 

531,212 



- 



PltlVATn iKBUitoiions. 

1. ABTancia) lEicrano— . 

, (n) Arabto or Foabn . - 

(5) Bamtolt . . ‘ . , 

(ej Any other Oriental dasste ' ; , 

• • • 

fc 7, . 

- 




2. rummm mnu9o~ » ' 

(e) A ventamdar oaiy or naSil; Ta 

(6) IhoKoiinonljr « Bc^ 

s. omEU Schools not eonfonoloff to ” 

Depaitoumtal Standi^ ” Q|p'j| 

• • • 

* • b 

: — ^ 

•iw 






. 

Tomb , 
ffllAKU TOTAL 



TABLE ni— coRfd. 

of British India for the official year 7915-J6—oontd 


Qnmd Total 
ot InsUtn* 
Uoni. 

Qtsnd Total 
ot Bdiolan 
00 Uto Slat 
at Match. 

Hniaisii OT scnouits on tob 31r 
or MiBon uutunBO 

Knmber ot 
gltla in bogt* 
telioola, 

Knmber ot 
bmntndrli* 
Khoola. 

1 

« Cl&v or iRmrcmoKs. 

Snglhh 

Langnage. 

ACIaaileal 

Langnage. 

A Verna* 
eular 
Langnage. 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

1 

IID 

S3 

go 

C 

4 

IS 

G 

2 

r 

1 

43,030 

1,820 

4,667 

S/OOO 

1,200 

774 

437 

205 

185 

01 

H 

22,012 

1,020 

• • 

28 

• 

• a 

• « 

23,377 

281 

• 

• « 

" 203 
47 

• 

• 

105 

• • 

*« 

70 

• • 

4 

• • 

• • 

* 

• • 

• • 

• • 

*• 

• • 

• • 

• 

• • 

• • 

« • 

PiovnaaiTit GDOoinoR. 

Artt CoUijtt, 

KngUih. 

Oriental. 

CoUfffi for Freftiilenal Trainlnj. 

Lav. 

Medicine. 

Knginecting. ^ 

ODcachlog. 

Agricnituro. 

Veterlnarr. 

Oommcrcul. 

Foreatri-, 

total. 

BonooL GDuoiTtoit, asmtiL. 

Beeoniarv SeAooti, 

For Bow— 

Blgn Sdboola. 

190 

65,480 

1 60,785 

24,607 

23,013 * 248 


1,440 

WW 

.2,410 

1G8 

222 

SOO 

603.083 

817,782 

235,813 

22,872 

22,272 

20,821 

■ 

■I 


2,095 

4,054 

22,032 

«• 

• • 

• • 



23,760 

80,833 

6,013 

1,633 

2.072 

305,707 

234,780 

12,074 

13,446 

20,743 

• • 

• • 

2,803 

2,681 

3,847 

V^SiIat JUMfoBchooIa. 

For Obis— 
nigh SidioelL 

vSSS'mUr}«"W"> 

total. 

Primary SeJtoelt, 

For Bon. 

ForOIna. 

Total. 

SonooL BDOoinoH, SrcaAL. 
Training Beboob tor Maston. 

Training Bclioob tor Mbtrcaaca. 

Bchoob ot Art. 

Lav Bclioob. 

Medical Seboob. 

BnelncorlDg and Sncreylog Bchoob. 

Tedinleal and Indnatrlal Bclioob. 

Agiicnltnial Bchoob. 

Commercial Beboob. 

Betocmatory Bclioob. 

Other Bchoob. 

total. 

TOTAL or OuuxaES ABD Sonoois or Ponuo luTTnuonoK, 

PBIVATr. INBTITUTIOHS. 

1. Adtahoed TCAonnia— 

(o) Arable or Potabn. 

(6) Banalirlt. 

(c) Any other Oriental Obsalc. 

2. GLmEBTAIlT TBAOntRO— 

For Boya (o) A Tcmacular only or mainly, 

Olrh. 

„ Boya (6) The Koran only. 

„ aitb. 

„ Boya (3) OinEn Sonoois not .eontocmlng to Do* 

„ aitb. partmentM Btandanle. 

TOTAL. 

GRANIl TOTAL. , 

MHO 


748,432 

278,400 


mm 

8,731 

• 1203S8 

17,S31 

6,034,289 

003,956 

04,008 

10,500 

250,810 

47,002 

6,023,102 

000,340 

414,070 

• • 

25,430 

138,030 

6,038,244 

80,600 

297,881 

6,023,641 

414,070 

25,430 

034 

02 

8 

2 

30 

18 

237 

Z 

OS 

7 

4,400 

16,420 
2,300 
1,050 
23 
4,151 
• 776 

12,835 
11 
3,047 
1,207 
110,117 

1,187 

441 

722 

23 

2,083 

684 

1.614 

”1,705 

8 

11,840 

2,410 

132 

03 

• • 

• • 

• • 

«■ 

82,240 

14,833 

1,001 

621 

*1,333 

43 

8,270 

11 

185 

1,207 

00,440 

09 

" 104 

70 

” 182 

.. 

70 

‘*6,218 

** 34 

6 

** 391 

6,041 

,101,072 

20,002 

84,834 

118,020 

6,762 

432 

161,201 

0,0S3,e68* 

800,005 

035,801 

0,<I47,183 

450,050 

34,600 

1,220 

.1,108 

*3 

' 24,820 
. 347 
0,003 
. 1,407 

• 1,003 

. • 87 

81,062 

21,705 

108 

832,385' 
9,002 
148,003 
24,172 
• 00,847 
6,024 

4 * 

::<■ 181 
■ . 823 

4 ' i 

• ' 1,000 
170 

«>,078 
•. . 020 

80,867 
21,300 
> 103 

01,447 

600 

137,003 

23,887 

0,131 

082 

3,010 

2,100 

323,060 

8,700 

14,141 

2,024 

63,183 

6,800 

1 

631 

220 

28 

0,030 

*^,870 

*1,072 

• • 

35 

8 

** 226 
*3)203 

*" 160 

88,047 

' 034,288 

i 24,808 

. 816,321 

412,000 

88,010 

3,009 

189,248 

7,017,400 

024;8(t3 

1,001,122 

7,260,834 1 486,000 

39,207 
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GENERAL 


Numler of SMars on Shi March 1916 in {he several Provinces 





1 


miiDiio. 









aioMam 1 
Dd Anglo*,# 
lodlana. 












Indian ” 
SirUUant ^ 

Itabnani. 

XOD* 

Stnlimaos. 

iDhammA* 

dans. 

DDdOliUa. 

Fatib, 

OUien, 

TOTAL 

1 

s 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

0 

ID 

VKiTERsiir manoN. 










EDgUlli • . 

ABT9 COUIQU. 

riMo . 

IBS 

l,IS) 

1(1,030 

10,057 

4,71C 

£00 

CIS 

£62 

43,620 

• • • 

U'cmtlh . 

01 

ISO 

68 

113 

6 


30 

7 

409 

OllBIlUl 

. . . 

t 

Iremalo . 


1 

ue; 

137 

42S 


*• 

2 

1,629 

COLLEGZa FOI KoniSaOKAI tltiJNINO. 










Lan . . , 


(Mala 

fl 

38 

1,784 

WOO 

003 

£ 

27 

13 

4,667 

• * 


iFcmalo . 


*• 

•• 

•• 

•* 




Uediclog • 


fjiala . 

84 

no 

CIC 

1,082 

73 



43 

2;0I3 


iramala . 

Si 

24 

4 

0 

1 



8 

79 

£ogheetliig . . 


rSlfllo 
U'cmalo • 

03 

• • 

CO 

£17 

488 

07 



A 

1,296 

l^acMig , . 


rlliilo • 
(Fcmalo • 

25 

40 

2fi 

7 

260 

8 

541 

ISS 



36 

A 

72! 

6S 

igrieallno . 


ylfalo « 
(Ffiioslo • 

6 

• « 



ICO 

»» 

mm 



30 

‘ 437 

Tetednug • • 


rUale • 
\rcma1o • 

II ' 

IB 

H 

62 

•• 

no 

»• 

•» 

•• 

«• 

45 

265 

Comnerciil • • 


rMala , 
ll'cmale , 

1 

• • 

•• 

04 

80 

6 

• • 

• 

28 

ft 

1 

185 

• • 

ivirattr 


/Mala 
(Female . 

• t 

£ 

• • 

SO 

• • 

10 

£ 

»» 

• » 

1 

»* 


01 



Tone . 

SOI 

1,S7I 

20,713 

54,025 

m 

£18 

770 

733 

66,489 

SCHOOL HDUOATIOir, OENmU 









• 

Bewihut sonaou. 











High Eehwb 

For Foyi. 

(Malo , 
iFcmah . 

8,982 

082 

16,116 

655 

127,005 

SOO 

290,280 

210 

61,453 

17 

12,886 

C42 

4,107 

120 

8,400 

144 

600,378 

2,685 

Mlddb Schools— 












Hngiiih 

. . . 

/Mala . 
Iramala . 

4,00? 

1,787 

10,313 

1,<B4 

£3,800 

all 

1B0,8S3 

318 

73,035 

43 

8,244 

403 

8S5 

07 

0,197 
- 108 

312,803 

4,054 

Veioacnlir 

• • • • 

(Male 
Ircmale , 

C 

o 

3,038 

l.«» 

20,412 

200 

S5,637 

674 

30,270 

681 

£1,803 

10,851 

3 

£,070 

19 

.212,031 

.22,032 


For G'lrlt. 









87 

049 


High Schools 

tnddlo schools— 

fM&lo , 
IrCDUlQ . 

l.COl 

7,S78 

SIO 

4,662] 

70 

1,403 

1C4 

S,78S 

32 

455 

170 

471 

45 

1,343 

2,803 

20,600 



Laglbh 

■ . . . 

rilalo , 
ll'omalo • 

1,362 

6,017 

4?S 

7,413 


1S2 

3,000 

87 

604 

428 

6SO 

30 

680 

26 

378 

1(681 

10,091 

VernftChlar 

. . . . 

pWo . 
iFcmoIo , 

2 

11 

141 

s,ns 

21 

2,436 

, 105 

10,270 

.87 

2,012 

S,4B5 

4,504 

” 6 

8 

1,161 

3,847 
. . 2:;074 



Total 

92,168 


!!l£,SliO 

405,000 

203,210 

103,547 

7,311 

‘ 23,265 

lil28,40'3. 


Fanrins Sonoois, 



B 








rot 3oyi . 

, 

fUalo 

1.6S' 

1 QS.Afil 

441.448 

5,735,340 

1.088.0SO 

147,043 

“^870 

144,390 

4,(tl0,010 

414,C7a^‘ 



(Female 

ImBk 



217,005 

66,008 

61,603 

' 406 

8,184 

Potaitla 



r f Male • 
iTemale 

■ 

l■|i 


6,072 

260,708 

4,047 

141,661 

10,430 

50,416 

387 

8,328 

ISO 

0,721 

26>30- 

.£(8.610 





. 4,CS 

2 160, DOC 


IB 


‘ 7,687 

182,440 

£,oi8,«4 
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tAfiiiE III-A. 

of British Mia, dmificd accordit^ to sex, race, or creed. 




Cntnieana 
and Anglo- 
Indiana. 


ntBDCA 








Indhn 

Cliriitlans, 




.. . 








dana. 

■ BnildlibU 

I’anli. 

OUlcit. 

lOTU. 

1 

1 ® 

3 

. 4 

D 

0 

7 

8 

D 

10 

fiODOOl BDtICAHOK, HPECIAL. 

■■ 

nn 








TnlnlogBchods, , . 

fMalo . 
' irenuls . 

H 

B 

4,230 

267 

0,153 

400 

2,812 

177 

SSt 

40 

" 10 

320 

37 

16,321 

2,403 

BchooIaolAtt .... 

(Mola . 
' U'oaaln . 

B 


331 

14 

702 

33 

274 

4 

30 

18 

29 

A 

A 

1,655 

101 

Iav Btbooli . . . 

(Molo . 
' (remain. 

B 

B 

2 

• • 

14 

• • 

4 

• • 

7 

• • 

*« 

• t 

• • 

AQ 

Medial Ecboob .... 

(Ualn . 
* (Fcmalo. 

2S 

27 

1S5 

ICO 

. Don 
10 

2,071 

27 

■ 

■ 

11 

1 

85 

n 

3,881 

207 

EsElneolnE and finnoylng Bchoola 

rMnlo . 
* (Femilo . 

172 

• # 

1C 

• • 

S3 

«« 

3£2 

78 

05 


39 

775 

IccbnlcalandlndiiitrtalBcliooli . 

(Main 
' (.remain 

ICO 

035 

1,770 

1,C20 

052 

93 

3,821 

450 

2,023 

03 

20 

109 

"IIO 

*• 

470 

30 

0,077 

:;7os 

isrlcnltmlBdioata , , 

(’Mate . 
' irnmaln . 

• • 

*• 

0 

• • 

• • 

9 

• » 

• • 

• • 

• • 

11 

Connetelil Behwb . , . 

(Main , 

' (remain. 

111 

1,020 

213 

27 

52.3 

j 1 


0|f1 

101 

♦ ♦ 

mi 

n 

• « 

27 

4 

r« 

2,680 

1,067 

HclonDatayBdioiili , . , , 

(m6 

* iFcmala. 

1 

ct 

31 

• • 

! '44 

! <• 

BE 

■B 

73 

• a 

34 

1,207 

Olhtt Bdiooli .... 

(Main . 

' (Feiaaln. 

05 

il 

33S 

IM 

' 21,002 
ISS 

H 

B 

4,C06 

83 

109 

60 

• • 

E9 

1 

• • 

100,017 

16,170 


Tom 

2,209 

WO 1 20,369 

n,oc9 

87,199 

6,610 

040 

1,176 

101,072 

rainono““““"® 

30,083 

214,070 

1 817,811 

3,814,833 

1,633,073 

t 

338,980 

10, 3U 

187,633 

0,033,208 

niivATEraBTmiTioHa. 



• 








AsTaxcEo xucnnta. 








■ 



(n) AraWowPcnlan , , 

(») Baiiilnlt 

riTaln . 
iTcmli . 

rsiain . 
(Fcmaln . 

#• 

• • 

• « 

•• 

23 

13 

23 

•• 

205 

• • 

17C31 

328 

8:o 

0 

3.018 

522 

20830 

048 

108 

»• 

B 

1 

• « 

305 

30,977 

076 

£0,015 

(e) Any nlhci Oricnlal Cludc . 

(Main . 





" 


•• 

• • 

850 

AVemintaan^SSL®’"”"'"' 

(Female . 

• * 


• » 

*• 

5 

a) 

•• 

• * 

■ t 

55 

28 

• » 

00 

48 

rnrBqya 

FwOIrb , , 

(Male . 
(Fomaln , 

/Main , 

• t 

• » 

3,C40 

1,180 

12.085 

7C5 

112,421 

6,009 

10,298 

053 

171,016 

1,091 

90 

4 

3,550 

277 

32), 320 
0,030 

IhnKonmonly!.™^*’*^®'™- 

(Female. 


410 

17 

1,220 

81 

4,377 

27 

1,S99 

67 

607 

«« 

01 

42 

314 

£20 

8,830 

FotBoya ... . 

/Main 


• IJ 
«* 

259 







• * 

r* ' . . 

(Fenmio , 

»• 

615 

121,305 

25,815 

• • 

3 

40 

122,193 

.. rotoiita.. 

/Male , 





■ 

17 

• a 

25,870 


(Femofn . 


• • 

• « 


3,203 




3,201 

20,909 

- ,1 . iBKtu Biinnumj. 


1 

91 

217 

20,COO 

tl 

• a 

• • 

1 

• ; rorinyi ; 

/Main . 

11 

• t 1 

09 1 

CSS 

133 

7,000 

161 







' •'fw'owb: 1' *V ' 

(li’cmnlo . 

iMale . 

HI 

11,408 

874 

1,624 

80 

m 

l,73C 

87 

68,876 

1,072 

^ ‘i * 

CFchuIq • 

■ 

c 

m 

10 

701 

05 

2;coi 

20 

1,013 

■ 


*• 

270 

ICO 

6,768 

-.r: . 

. ...f ' . 

_ ~ OMMDioiai , 

B 

0,985 

221,055 

41,604 

870,015 

100,837 

.osi,? 2 c 

233,810 

,707,763 

178,091 

017,017 

- ■■ - 

288 

10,002 , 

0,301 

104,021 7 

031,288 

017.490 


I' a 


















































QEMEIIAL 


A'l/wiVr of litiropcnn Collfj-'j, Hdmh nnd fidnlnrt m the levtral Promof 


I’UDLIO IK- 


! 

1 


Mahadcii ay OovntMic.’tr. 


Class or Ikstitotioss. I 

1 

Somln'r n( 

Niiml»-r o! 
(hIioUm rti tliH 
rolls on 3 let 
Mirrh. 

Atriagn huMl'r 
on till* rolls 
iseflUiIy daring 
the year. 

Arrragn daily 
allendaoee. 

1 


3 

4 

S 

Umvwjutt nni’CATio!(. 





Aril Cdifjti. 





DikU-iIi 

•• 

a • 

• • 

•• 

CelUjdJfr Prefiiitmil Tfitinir}, 





Tmchlnf; 

» 


IS 

IS 

Total 

1 

»»| !< 

IS 

School IIdccatioh, (IcsKnAL. 





Stairitty 





For Boys— 

Hifsh Sctiooli . . a . , . , , 

0 


1.013 

(nl 

Miildls Selioo!*, I^nsliih 

4 

339 

:is 

195 

ForOkl.- 





ni;h Bdinal* a . . . . .a 

S 

r/.9 

l»9 

536 

Middia Seheoti, Cnfituh a a . . . 

s 


mi 

Total 

:o 

S.2I1 

S,l»l 

3,005 

/’rinary Sci^li, 

For Boys 

4 

SW 1 313 

330 

For Oiib a a a . a a a a . 

i: 


w 

f95 

Total . 

15 

i.i:6 

i.i:: 

955 

SonooL FoucAnoH, SrtcuL. 

Training Schools (or illitram .... a 

1 

14 

16 

15 

Schools o( Art 

EpcinccrlngnndSurrcying Schools a a a a 

*• 

1 

• • 

0 

5 

4 

Technical and Indnsltial Schools', 

1 

II 

0 

5 

Commercial Schools 

OthciBchoola a 

■••••••• 

• • 

« • 

” 

\ 

• a 

• • 

.. 1 

1 

Total 

3 

-fl 

37 

. -‘1 

Total op OoLLtocs ahd Eonoou or I’diilio InaTnccno.i 

49 

3,433 

3,M7 

3,038 i 

■ 

■ 
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MlJH Ilt-B. 


of British India for the official year 1915-16. 


STIIUIIONS. 



* 

USPEB Pbivate Mabaqeupkt. 




Aided by Governmont, by local Funds 
or Mumcipal Boards. 

Unaided. 

Grand 
Total of 
Institu- 
tions. 

Grand 
Total of 
Boholan 
on tho 
Slst of 
March. 

Class or IssTiTniioKs. 

Number 

of 

Institu- 

tions. 

Numbor 
of Soholars 
ontbo 
rolls 
on 31st 
March. 

Average 
number 
on the 
coUa 
monthly 
during 
tho year. 

Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance. 

Nnmbcr 

of 

Institu- 

tions. 

Number 
of Soholars 
on tho 
rolls 
onSlst 
Marob. 

Average 
nnmhor 
on tho 
rolls 
monthly 
during 
tho year. 

Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance. 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

1 

2 

22 

10 

17 

1 

4 

4 

1 

3 

■ 

UNrmtsrrr Eduoatioit. 

Arts Colleges. 

English. 

1 

38 

34 

34 

■ 

• « 

• • 

■ 

2 

■ 

Colleges for Professional Training, 
Tcaohing. 

3 

00 

S3 

61 

1 

4 

4 

HS 

6 

84 

Total. 

fil 

£4 

CO 

OS 

8,170 

0.038 

0,405 

0,1C6 

7,034 

6,720 

9,340 

6,033 

7,272 

6,000 

8,477 

6,348 

4 

2 

2 

2 

804 

30 

138 

68 

781 

42 

185 

62 

007 

38 

174 

St 

04 

60 

70 

76 

10,006 

0,312 

10,212 

6.446 

School Edhoatioh, Gekerai. 

Seeondarg Schools, 

For Boys — 

High Schools. 

Middle Sohools, English. 

For Girls— 

High Sohools. 

Middle Schools, English. 

230 

20,7^ 

28,039 

20,187 

10 

1,036 

1,070 

006 

278 

33,034 

Total. 

38 

31 

1,793 

1,420 

1,724 

1,341 

1,400 

1,120 

« • 

3 

" 62 

**67 

**48 

42 

46 

2,102 

,2,348 

Primary Schools, 

For Boys. 

For Girls. 

60 

3,222 

3,006 

2,691 

3 

62 

67 

48 

88 

4,460 

Total. 




■ 







School EnuoAnoH, Special. 

1 

40 

• « 

177 

303 

1038 

2G0 

48 

"lOO 

318 

130 

236 

^■113 

• ■ 

" 3 

0 • 

’’ 10 

« « 

• • 

• • 

**22 

• ♦ 

« • 

e « 

» « 

10 

• • 

• • 

Wjn 

64 

*202 

300 

1,038 

200 

Training Sohools for Mistresses. 
Schools of Art. 

Engincoring and Surveying 
Schools. 

Tcobnieal and Industrial 

Schools. 

Commcteinl Sohools. 

Other Sohools. 

' 38 

f t 

1,818 

■B 

• 708 

3 

10 

22 

10 

44 

1,863 

Total. 

,-'340 

. 34,888 

'32,000 

20,607 

17 

1,110 

1,163 

1,037 

416 

39,431 

Total or Colleols aho Schools 

OF PunuO iNSTRUOnOH. 

• - • > 

« ' * 

FbIVATE iKSimtllOSB. 






Other Boboois not conforming to Bcpartmontal Standards— 

'■ For Boys ■ 

■ ' ^ , For Girls^ *«••••••• 

4 • 

* • 

• • 

• • 

« • 

2 

• ■ 

60 








Total 

2 

' ’60 






■ 

GRAND TOTAL . 
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. - GElN^RiL 

Numher of European Colleges, Schools and Scholars the several Provinces 




Uhmbeb op boeolabs oh the 
3181 OP MabOH LEABHIHO 

Uufflber 

ofgirbin 

biiys’ 

sohools. 

Unmbar 

Class o; Insthdtions. 




A Verna- 
cnlar 

Language. 

of boys in 
giih’ 
schools. 

1 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

UmvzBsirr EDroAnair. 




■ 



Arti (Mega. 

English 


20 

4 

1 



(Mega (at Projaiional Tramttg. 

Teaohing . . .... . . . . . 

• 

63 

26 


, 

.» 

Total 

* 

84 

30 

22 

• • 

• a 

School Edhoation, Cehebal. 







SaariAatg S^U, 

EorBojn— 

HighSohools 

Miadls Schools, Enziish , 

ForGitls- 

High Sohools 

MiHdls Sohools, English 

• 

10,063 

6,241 

10,180 

6,446 

3,627 

665 

3,284 

782 

6.600 

2,350 

1,460 

1,161 

730 

1,835 

/ 

• 

1,669 

1,422 

Total 

* 

32,920 

8,168 

10,671 

2,666 

3,001 

_ „ Primary SAooh. 

For Boys 

For Girls 


2,102 

2,348 

m 

367 

118 

• 747 

*883 

Total 

• 

4,460 

202 

476 

747 

883 

School Eduoatioh, SrioiAiii 

Training Sohools for Mistrosass . , 

Schools of Alt • . . . . 

Engineoring and Surrqrlng Schools . 

Tochnical and Indnstrial Sohools ‘ 

Commorolal Schools . . 

Other Sohools . . 


64 

*202 

300 

099 

260 

" 4 

" 8 

"lO 

6. 

•• 

“ A**» 

Total 

. 

1,814 

4 

18 

e 

'* 4*0 a 

Total op OoUiEoes akd Sohools op Posuo Ihstrootioh. 


30,277 

8,461 

11,086 

3,317- 

3,074 

Fbivato Ihsihotions. 

Other Schoob not oonfotming to DepartmonUl Standards— 

For Boys . 

FotGiai 


'”60 


, r • 

• • 


1 ■ ' 

f 

, N ^ 

Total 

• 

60 

.. . 

” , 

»• 4 * 

-.'22. 

GBAUD TOTAL 

• 

30,327 

8,464 

ll,080” 

3,317. ‘ 

'3,096 ■ 
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TABLE m-B-condd. 


of British India for the official year conoid 


CLASSIFICATION OF SGHOLABS ON THE 31ST MABCH ACCOBDING TO RACE 

OR GRRRDa 


Europoans 
and Anglo* 
Indians. 


HiKsns. 





CiAsa OF iNsmanoxs. 

Indian 

Ohristians. 

Brahmans. 

Non- 

Brahmans. 

Muhamma 

dans. 

Buddhists. 

Farsis. 

Others. 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

1 

26 

* • 

• • 

« 

1 

a 

a a 


DotVEBSTTY EnUOATION. 

Artt OoUega. 

English. 

68 

• 

• 

• • 

a 

a 

a a 

a a 

Oolleqes (or Profaiional Training^ 
Teaching. 

83 

• • 

« 

• 

1 1 

a 

a 

a a 

Total. 

0.162 

107 

83 

86 

117 

105 

148 

178 

School Edhoatioh, General. 

Seeondmy SeJiooh. 

For Bora- 
High Sohoola. 

6,870 

112 

30 

20 

S3 

11 

27 

189 

Middle Sobools, Enelish. 

0,260 

264 

128 

10 

32 

87 

140 

284 

ForGirls- 
Bigh Schools. 

0,050 

88 

03 

21 

10 

23 

101 

41 

Middle Schools, English. 

30,340 

061 

334 

164 

200 

220 

423 

002 

Total. 

2,018 

37 

6 

■1 

m 

a a 

27 

11 

Primary Spools, 

For Boys. 

2,224 

44 

10 

Hi 


4 

48 

7 

For Girls. 

4,242 

81 

26 

am 

HD 

4 

76 

18 

Total. 

64 

• • 

4 4 

• * 



■ 

■ 

School Edhoatioh, Special. 

Training Schools for Mistresses. 

• ■ 

• • 

4 • 

i « 





Schools of Art. 

ICO 
' 200 

1 

0 

1 

33 




^HI9 

Engmeoring and Surveying Schools. 

« ■ 

• • 





Tcmmical and Industrial Schools. 

t J|031 

2 

• • 

■ • 



a a 

^HIkHI 

Commercial Schools. 


'• 20 

4 • 

•• 



3 


Other Schools. 

Mil 

32 

1 

33 


• * 

4 

10 

Totau 

30,452 

■■704 

300 

187 

214 

230 

604 

720 

Total of Colleoes and Schools of 
FuDUO iNSTRDOnOK. 

Fbivate Institdtiohs. 

Other Schools not conforming to De- 
partmental Standards— 

For Boys. 

• 4 

i'* ' ^ 

1 

a • 

Mr* - 

* 'r* 4 

• • 

• • 

t a 

*a 

a 


i • CO 

• • 

• • 

a a 

• • 

a a 

a 

a a 

For Girls, ' 

c6’ 

• • • ' 

• • 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

Total. 


,704 ' 

.• 300 

187 

214 

230 

604 

720 

GBA^ TOTAL. 


jrOTp-*-Iii Madru gtiidcnti li»vc npt liten dbitnguhlie^ bttwtfn prufiniwn nod pon'UrjUimjmj, T|icy have lienw Itocn »Iin\fn iindw fin(liii)ans, 
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. QBISERi ]) 


DianBfflT rsuomR. 

Aiti CciUiti. 


Cdltftt let Pnlaitdul Tratnin}. 


Urn . 

Ucdlcbo 

Eii^eeiliis 

Tuebiog 

IgrlcuUiin 

Vetertiunr 


ExipeniUure {in rupees) on PulHo Instrudim in th ssvemj Provims 



UBSEbPOBIZO I 


Uaiaged bt ObHmnoil. 


PioTlocW Locdl Uuslclpal Bttbicrip. qvn... 

noTtmiM. PaiKlj, Pimdi tlona. ®"“- 


II1. B9. 


10,D12 II8,;£7 27,U,»2 

.. leo 23^ 


l,m 2,H0M 

3,100 0 , 11,100 

00,301 7,80,000 

10,270 4,00,272 

173 8JH,0S0 

37,031 1,27,037 


SOBOOI EOUOUIOir, 02KZU1. 


ForBoj*— 

School! 


: : : : 


PorOlrh— 

BlghSchofda 


yecoiiciilu , . , 


, 1,131 14,07,020 10,012 M0,O58 £7.00,873 


1£T 10,S7,m 

1,03,021 
12,004 


£0,502 

0,358 

150 1,501 


1,023 00,274 37,Bllie2 

022 8,108 4,50.000 

41 7 1.17,709 

£93 27,035 3,11,785 

099 61,707 

10 10 £1,023 


Afciiuv&Jwb, 


. 25,21,801 


307 22,11,000 3,591 05,503 18,33,852 


770 23,027 

191 0,037 


0,585 8,02,778 

823 1,18,700 


School rmroAnoN, Bpecui, 

^Inliig Schools foe Muten . 
IWolmBchooUtaJUstrasc! . ' 

DCbOOBMAli • . * 

UvSchoolfl . , • • ■ 

Medical SchcK^ «**•'* 

gSSayr; ; 

Comamw Bdioob '.'■■■ 
Bofomutonr Schools 

Other Schods T ' • • * 


10,17341 05,003 

2,00,017 9,037 


2,00,897 I 3,058 
- Oil 


1,207 29,001 


7,483 19,003 

3,710 174 

17,121 

.. 1.052 

.. BlflOS 

90 19,080 


” 10,277 

"2,800 V2,198 


2,057 7,108 8,11,874 


1,543 - 5,310 ■17,10,308 

293 0,318 ' 2,03,077 

• 12,208 '2,03,118 

0,000 ' 

10,530 5,79,005- 

293 2,204 2^31,722 . 

425 32,105 3A711 ' 

.. , ■ Oil- 

30,011 

.. . 8,478 2,34,501 

10 j 0,387 8,04,855 




30,42,050 83,188 14,113 1,03,310 '%£30 95,018 40,00,888' .■ 


32,217 

161 28,407 


41,59, 970 
2,02,657 , 


IMU Exmtornns <» rtm, issuot^j 


42^7,741 3,784 133 4,877 7,278 ' 58,714 

1.62,05,4!a 00,601 10.961 38,05^37 28,111 4,78JI29 


1,«7,£9,S14 
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TABLE IV. 

of British India for the ofioial year 1915-16, 


INSTITUTIONS. 




Zlanaged bf loedt Funit and Municipal Soarii. 


PtoTlnelal 

I^Tcnnes. 

Local 

Funds. 

Municipal 

Funds. 

Fees. 

Subscrip- 

tions. 

Endowments 
and other 
eontccs. 

TOTAL. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

11 

16 

Es. 

7,101 

• • 

• • 

• « 

• ■ 

• • 

• 

• • 

Es. 

"8,387 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

BO 

« 

• 

Be. 

31,897 

a B 

BB 

BB 

B a 

B B 

a 

a 

a 

Es. 

11,080 

88 

216 

a a 

a a 

aa 

a a 

• 

B 

Es. 

«• 

a 

a a 

a a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

Es. 

403 

a a 

a 

a 

a 

aa 

a 

a 

aa 

a 

Es. 

80,748 

8,125 

216 

aa 

aa 

aa 

aa 

1 *• 
aa 

aa 

7,101 

6,387 

81,807 

11,042 

a 

163 

05,383 

01,085 

37,635 

355 

' 3,261 
S66 

02,001 

1,03,201 

0,57,035 

B B 

10,330 

06,227 

2,32,133 

88,311 

"C,016 

32,637 

6,13,710 

6,00,213 

2,18,000 

" 711 
110 

H 


7,72,182 

0,01,643 

12,71,211 

"o,604 

60,204 

1,00,081 

12,85,180 

4,54,153 

12,71,003 

11,200 

12,024 

30,05,087 

20,01,177 

s;io,oio 

70,72,851 

5,08,051 

15,11,177 

1,21,603 

0,25,108 

7,331 

10,004 

1,011 

36,307 

1,025 

1,20,00,012 

12,23,438 

•81,^,620 

81,11,802 

10,30,015 

0,32,710 

18,005 

10,032 

1,11^23,050 

11,4SI 

1,073 

• 17,103 

7S0 

J2,104- 

2,70,660 

-■1,185 

.'.80,005 

B 

B 

' "810 
•V 

8,700 
' 2,000 
» • • a a 

a a 

a a 

33|l05 

'•1,706 

"2,178 

a a 

B 

"0,735 
" 325 
' " OO 

a a 

B B 

a a 

12 

a B 

BB 

a 

110 

10 

*11,609 

a 

B 

a 

2,01,830 

6,768 

aa 

aa 

a a 

I,’6’l,744 

'*2,870 

"l,8S2 

- '-80,605 


13,628 

7,160 

182 

11,C09 

4,03,084 

■. 1,05,102 
0,110 

' 81,03,118 
■1,63,070 

■iEDHa 

InHH 

218 

151 

31,102 

11 

16,832 

SIS 

43,08,820 

1,04,730 

2,01,681 

85,60,218 

7,62,210 

IB 

34,201 

15,016 

16,03,605 

1 81.76,707 

1,83,06,703 

82,23,800 

22,67,107 

00,8.’10 

8^273 

2,24,10,109 


OBJECTS OF NSFESDinmil, 


1 


UHITEBSnr COirOATIOS. 

Ml Cellegn. 

English. 

Orlonbi]. 

CMegu tar Ptofe^ilonal Ttainint. 

Iaw. 

Uedlclne. 

Engtoecring. 

Toacblng. 

Agtleultun. 

VeterinsiT. 

Commaiclal. 

Fares try. 


Totab. 


sonooB EBmunoK, acssBiB. 
Bteondarp SebooU. 


For Boys— 

High Scliooli, 

vJffiitorlMM'”® Schools. 

For OIrb— 

High Schools. 

V?™?oIat iMW-lIo Schools. 


Toiab. 

Primary Sehodlt. 

For Boys. 

For Olrls. 


lOIAB. 

EonooB Edvoatioh, Sfecial. 

Training Schools lot Hasten. 

Ttnlnlng Schools lor Mistresses. 

Schools ot Art. 
law Schools. 

Medical Schools. 

Engineering nnil Snrroylng Schools. 

Technical and Indiutrlal Schools. 

Agricultural Schools. 

Commcnual Schools. 

Bolormatory Schools, 

Other Bchwia. 

Total. 


MUdlnti, 

Furniture and Apparalut (special grants only) 
■ 

'JVlTAL. 


Total Extenditubc' OH rmiuo iNmncnoH. 


n 










































































